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"A Gentleman that loves to hear himself 
Talk; and will Speak more in a Minute than 
HE WILL Stand to in a Month." 

Romeo and Juliet. 
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If any demand a reason why these pages 
are given to the world, I reply in the Ian- 
gnage of Shelley: "The spirits that I have 
raised haunt me until they are sent to the 
devil of a printer. All authors are anxious 
to breech their bantlings." 



I. 

Maggie and I begin by being cosy — Our chats 
formally initiated — An introduction or two, and like 
French falconers, we fly at anything — ^I wax egotbtical, 
philosophical, topographical, sentimental, and end by a 
retrospective digression. 
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I. 

44 nVrOW we are alone, Maggie, drop the 
JL 1 curtains. Shat oat the world ; shat 

in our quiet. Move that screen and let the fire 

light shine on us both. So I'' 

** There, sir, all done. How pleasant I" 

" Then come here, little elf. I have talk for yon. 

Nestle on that low seat ; look down into the fire ; 

let my words flow easily into your ear — ^for such an 

attitude is your true listener's. 

** How calm I The clock ticks, the fire snaps, 

the curtains rustle slightly in little eddies of wind, 

but these are things that make the silence uiteuser. 

We shall need no candle. I like fire-lighted rooms, 

whose warm, mellow tints gently excite to reverie. 

Tlie glare of gas drowns one's thoughts ; the full 

11 
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eloquence oi the heart wells ap only under the 
richer tints of the blaadng *fire. And so, Maggie, 
our nights begm." 

Maggie comes weekly to take a place at my 
bachelor fireside, and listen to the loquacious gossip 
of a garrulous old fellow, who likes good talk and 
a good listener. She is the daughter of a neighbor, 
Farmer Dean, a skeptical, free-thinking fellow, who 
wears a long beard, an independent dress, while in 
his address is independence enlarged upon. But 
between Maggie and mo there has si»niiig up an 
odd friendship. She comes to my cottage (a 
bachelor's dull retreat, where I live alone with my 
books, my dreams, and a Hibernian factotum), 
tumbles over my books, listens to my caprices of talk, 
and affords just such companionship to a world-loru 
old man as his wayward sympathies require. She is 
a wild, impetuous creature, with depths of charac- 
ter I take pleasure in developing — a neglected child 
of genius, whose powers, long dormant, I am watch* 
ing leap into life. 

Maggie, with her own deep, thoughtful way, 
looked into the fire, yet turned a listening ear to 
me. I paused briefly, watching the mantel clock 
crisply and sharply flingmg the seconds off, and fairly 
pelting the air with them ; then lazily stretching my 
feet upon the fender, the talk came murnmringly. 
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" We are to chat, Mag, and dream, and give our 
fancies sportive wing ; and looking down into our 
hearts, bring up what odd conceits and plojisnnt 
sentunents we can find ; and brighten np the 
weapons of oar wit to pierce the babbles and vani< 
ties we shall make war upon ; and you, Maggie, 
shall be my Greek choras — the mediam between my 
monologaes and all outside barbarians." 

" Sir,** said Maggie. 

Now Moggie's thoughts flow out in a keen direct 
line, like the blaze from a lantern — and like the 
lantern, with a dark side. Maggie has no humor. 
A riotous and hearty mirth at times, I grant you, 
but mirth, my masters, is not humor. Perpend I 
Mirth is animal briskness ; the caper and frolic of a 
spirit whose wave of keen feelings tops to a joyous 
crest, and through mere excess of life and force, 
laughs and is merry. Mirth is a spontaneity ; it 
springs none know whence ; it may be drunk in 
from the atmosphere ; it is the leap of exultation ; 
the noisy (for mirth must be noisy) hilarity of a 
quick blood. But humor is the fantastic play of the 
fancy. It lies in the sudden collision of incongruous 
elements, in the ludicrous combination of fantastic 
images, and is purely the offspring of intellectual 
legerdemain. Mirth is innocent of idea, uncon- 
scious of fancy, utterly independent of the brain— 
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mii'th is my pulse at a hundred ; humor, my fancy 
rippling oyer a mine of deep and silent emotion — for 
near to the laugh of all humor, is the tear of all 
pathos. 

'From this maze of dilucidation I hasten to be 
delirered, for emotions and fancies, not words, are 
the subjects I propose to dissect — the scliool in 
which I can, perhaps, best succeed as the exegcte. 
Therefore, I come back to Maggie. I spiced my 
speech to Maggie with a single seed of humor, but 
she saw it not, and her wondering ** Sir," chilled me 
into the consciousness thereof. I say chilled, and I 
use a happy term. In the social thermometer, how 
often does the cold, unsympathizing ** Sir," plunge 
the mercury down to freeing point ? " Sir," 
has cut short my most eloquent harangues, clipped, 
ere they were fairly winged, my happiest sayings, 
and dragged down into dust my loftiest ilights. 
Oh, it is a biting word in the mouths of these 
" envious Cascas," — a cold North wind, that just as 
you slip the leash of your fancy, and bid it soar, 
blows it back, be-draggled and chopfallen, in your 

fiice. 

I made haste to change the subject ; and here let 
me say, that Maggie and I reserre the privilege to 
be as abrupt as we please. No matter at what 
speed we may be drivmg at a subject, if we choose 
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to panso, even midway in onr career, and amble off 
either to the right or to the left, the reader shall not 
complfun. There shall be no gradnating of the tints 
we use. From dark to light, from sadness to mirth, 
as onr moods come and go, we shall abandon onr- 
selves to the * wanton waves of caprice— emotion, 
fancy, hnmor, whatever uppermost in thought, up- 
permost in expression. 

** I have been to town, Maggie." 

"The city f I pine to see it. So splendid — is it 
not, sir f 

"Two parallels, Mag. A stream bright, flashing, 
gay ; a rainbow upon its waves, fascination in the 
music of its flow ; genius, life, beauty crowning it 
with a glory. The other, its fellow, a dark, dead 
current, with loathsome vices upon its surface, and 
the dregs of unnumbered crimes clodding its bed." 

" Alas, how wicked !" 

" And yet a brave world, Mag."' 

" My father says it is depraved— dishonest— ^hol- 
low — ^false." 

" Out upon the farmer's philosophy I There is 
the bitter taste of all his hard materialism, and his 
many isms." 

" I have not found the world so bad, sir. Have 
you ?" 

" No. There are many reasons why I cling to an 
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old begotten &ith in hnmanity, and among them is a 
rampant, actire egotism." 

" I can't well understand that." 

" If the world is depraved I cannot exempt myself 
from the general infirmity. To that truth my phi- 
losophy persistently points ; self-love, self-worship 
and self-faith, therefore, keep my judgments of the 
world in charitable trim ; my exaltations of human- 
ity are a mirror in which my vanity disports. 

" But, indeed, Maggie, to those who look closely 
and well the world is not other than fair. Every- 
where household gods are set up and loved ; affec- 
tions flourish in the most forsaken soils ; love and 
tenderness put forth their sweetness in the abandoned 
places of the world ; courage, fortitude, self-abnegar 
tion have their heroes every hour." 

'' But history, sir I My father says it is one record 
of crime." 

" History, Mag, is a pair of seven-league boot& 
It stalks from war to war, from crime to crime, and 
does not see the smiling valleys between. It is the 
world's Newgate calendar, bloody with the record 
of passion, ambition, and power ; or it is a drama 
wherein are crowded in a few brief scenes the crimes 
of generations. Ah, Maggie, the cynics do not 
plumb the deepest. And is it not well if wo find, 
88 I think we do, beneath the strata of wrong and 
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Bclfishness, the world's sarface shows, a gcnerons and 
a pure cnrrent, permeating the heart of humanity, 
and destined some day to lid up and purify us all 7 
It is better to believe that the evil in us comes up to 
the surface. It will give us hope and heart. 

'' But in truth no one accepts this common, trans- 
parent satire of the world and human nature as ap- 
plied to himself. Each man claps himself on the 
back as a brilliant exception ; where all are rotten, 
he claims to be undefiled. 

" When in town I went to see the comedy of * Money' 
acted. The sentiment of this play is the cheapest froth 
in the world, but it tickles the general ear mightily. 
Your misanthropical dogs, who wing these baited 
shafts of satire, are liked ; and it was strange to see 
the people applaud the broad, coarse hits at their 
own follies. Why? Because each man believed 
that it vfm not himself but his neighbor that was 
satirized. And so did I. When Evelyn uttered 
this pithy sentiment, ' God made man, but see 
(pointing to a gold coin) what roan has made a 
god,' how magnanimously I handed over the applica- 
tion to everybody else I And thus it is. Do you 
know why the world is no better than it is ? Be- 
cause each of us believes that the warnings, the 
teachings, the wise inculcations, the hits at folly, 
the moral aphorisms, the shafts shot at vice and 
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crime from pulpit, press, and stage, are all intended 
for our right-hand neighbor, and onr left-hand neigh- 
bor— ^ur withers are unwrung." 

** Tell me something, sir, of the town," broke in 
Maggie, apparently indifferent to my homily. 

*' Humph 1 I am not topographical, nor was I 
born for the stylo of a guide-book. I will paint the 
picture that I best remember — and if yon are as 
able as I think you are, it will be to you like the 
single leaf by whose structure the botanist knows 
the whole tree. 

" I was on Broadway, at the head of the great 
money-street, within the shadow of Trinity. On the 
stone base of the railing of the church-yard, a blind 
Scotchman was seated, playing upon a bag-pipe. 
He had a sad, wan countenance, whose predominant 
expression was that of utter and overwhelming lone- 
liness. His music floated upon the air unheeded 

• 

by the crowd, and miuglcd with the whirl and 
clatter of that busy spot in sweetness wasted. No 
one paused id give him a single glance. The itiuo- 
rant musician's customary audience of idle boys was 
not there. The cold stones of the church tower 
were no more deaf to him than was all the world 
beside. Still he calmly, steadily played on, a pic- 
ture of utter desolation, an object of the most 
pitiftil loneliness and dreariness, set dovm where lifo 
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was bosiesty gayest, swiftest. Even the church, 
within whose shadow he sat, made his desolation 
the more apparent. That grand edifice, reared in 
His name, seemed to repel the poor ontcast from its 
bosom. The bari'cd {wrtal shut him oat from its 
protection. The spire above him seemed to point to 
heaven for all the world save him. His aching heart 
was at the foot of the cross, at the threshold of the 
church, and yet it beat lonely, drearily. 

'' I wondered, Maggie, as I looked upon him. 
Was his daily life a blank like this? Was the 
world all black to him — to his soul as well as to 
his sight, with no more Joy in his heart than there 
was Runlight upon his path 7 Did a pall of gloom and 
darkness forever close him in, through which no 
light whatever penetrated? Ever, ever alone, as 
now, playing his wasted music, with never a caress, 
nor a word of tenderness nor of sympathy I What 
a life to lead if this were so 1 An awe overcomes 
u)c at the thought of that man's heart plunged in 
Fiich a dungeon, worse than ever \nvented by man, 
feeding its hopes, aspu*ations, sympathies, emotions 
upon perpetual and raylcss darkness, where not even 
a star glimmers I" 

" Who knows V^ said Maggie, " there might have 
been for him somewhere those two needs, love and 
home." 
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" Aye. But his desolate air haunts me ; and it 
is too fearfully certain that thousands of such help- 
less creatures flow dovm to eternity through blank- 
uess, weariness and unutterable suffering." 

" How terrible \» 

" Terrible 1 Sometimes in the yery top of my 
pleasures, when the heart is leaping quick and 
glad, I am hurled upon that thought with a shock 
that quivers through my frame, and holds mo in 
^ted breath. The wastes, the miseries, the 
beauty that blooms and fades, the life that comes 
so dearly and goes so cheaply, the strides of calam- 
ity, the cheap value nature everywhere seems to set 
upon her own creations, appall and confound me 
always. Time, Mag, is nothmg but a lubberly boy 
perpetually blowing bubbles that float up into the 
sunshine gay and glittering, and with a puff they 
exhale into air. And the briefest of all things is 
happiness. Youth leaps up lusty and glad, but sud- 
denly, at the very crest of joy and strength^ a 
breath comes out of a cloud and it withei's — the 
limbs droop, the eye pales, the brow is shadowed, 
and life sinks into the bent spine and the clogged 
heart." 

" I declare, sir, you are sad." 

" So I am, but will change my mood with the 
facility of a politician. 
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" Yoi! know, Mag, that by tlio testimony of hard 
measarement my study extends a few feet north and 
a few feet cast ; but to-day, surveying it leisurely, 
it seemed to me that bahl fact never came so utterly 
short of general truth. Its real dimensions cannot 
be measured. Jjook to the right, and the walls 
open into space and back into time — old Italy, feuv 
oflP Egypt, ancient Rome, carry eye and memory 
hence ; look to the left, and sweet landscapes, 
meandering rivers, rare old woods, are before us, 
where fancy may disport and the soul fill itself with 
beauties. Such are pictures. Tour miserable feet 
and inches are for rooms whose sides are not 
studded with these 'soul wmdows,' which let out 
the fancy into spaces that are almost infinite. 
Rooms like ours, Mag, cannot be compassed by a 
carpenter's rule— their boundaries are limited only 
by the reaches of imagination." 

" But books, sir, are grander than pictures. Poe- 
try for instance." 

" Why, poetry, Mag, is not necessarily versifica- 
tion — ^it is simply caged when it gets into rhyme. 
Books are capital things — sometimes — ^I grant you ; 
I have loved them more or less ever since I've been 
a bachelor. But books demand premeditated enjoy- 
ment ; effort, purpose aforethought, preliminaries 
of preparation, such as cut leaves, an amiable tem- 
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per, and a snuffed candle. Bat pictui*e8 flash into 
the heart, flood the soul with sudden tenderness, 
start into life with an electric touch the sleeping 
sympathies — a look and pi*esto I upon your heart is 
photographed forever a new form of beauty." 

" That's true/' said Maggie, musingly ; *' but books 
excite me, fiU me with strange feelings. I like them 
best, sir." 

"And I profess utter catholicity of taste, and 
love the uniyersal range of the beautiful. I am per- 
petually asked who is my favorite author. Now 
that question is absurd. It always reminds mo of 
the perturbation of a young western fanner, whoso 
matrimonial and agricultural tendencies were per- 
plexed by certain economical considerations, apper- 
taining to each, and who, m consequence, gravely 
submitted to the village Debating Society this pro- 
blem : WMch is most, a bam or a vnfel 

** Amusingly diverse as are the issues involved in 
this question, they are scarcely more so than this 
continually forcing the mind to a choice between 
elements of taste, pleasure, enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion, so various, multiplied, and iiifliiite as those em- 
ployed or created by our various authors. I abso- 
lutely decline saying, for I cannot say, whether I 
weep more exquisitely over Lear, than I laugh enjoy- 
ably with Touchstone. And I here declare, that my 
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mind is of that yariablc, apish, fantastic character, 
that it reflects with cqoal fidelity, not only all the 
various emotions of the poet, but all the character- 
istics and specific beauties of each i|)diyidual poet. 
Must I like bat one man, one book, one set of ideas, 
one mode of frame-work ? Pshaw I My appetites 
are infinite — my tastes adjust themselves to innu- 
merable qualities, and they run the gamut down from 
Hamlet to Paul Pry. I do not mean to pasture on 
one field alone ; to eat nothing but roast beef ; to 
tickle my palate with but one sauce. In the whole 
wide realm of creative art, sculpture, poetry, painting, 
I absorb idea and pleasure, and flit with utter pli- 
ancy of imagination, from the sublime to the lowly, 
from sweet airs to grand orchestral bursts, through 
all tunes, tones, phases, and modes of feeling." 

" Then you have no favorite P* said Maggie. 

" Tes, Nature I Admirable when art is faithfiil 
in her reproduction ; best in her unadorned sim- 
plicity.'' 

As I spoke the door suddenly flew open and a 
grotesque, comical looking lad fell mto the room. 
I say fell deliberately, for Ike — a youngster prema- 
tdrely smitten with love for Maggie — amid a multi- 
tude of modes and means of locomotion, was uncon- 
(fcious of that simple one known as walking. He 
either rolled, plunged, sidled, bounced, crept, tum- 
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bled, or progressed by a means composite of all 
these, but absolutely walk no mortal over saw biiu 
do. Upon this occasion the door flew open, his head 
bolted in, followed by a confusion of limbs, but in no 
ascertainable sequence. 

Soon after my first acquaintance with Maggie 
(whom I used to meet in my long solitary forest 
rambles with such frequency that friendship grew 
apace between us), as we were sauntering together 
down a green lane, an object suddenly thrust its head 
and then its body over the roadside wall. It was a 
boy of about fifteen years of age. His huir was 
white, and forced itself in tangled masses through a 
huge rent in his hat ; his eyes were white ; his eye- 
brows were white ; his'wholo aspect was that of hav- 
ing been bleached. Tou could not look at him with- 
out serious doubts as to the color of his blood. He 
was from head to foot tattered and torn ; barefooted, 
shy ; and no creature ever so decidedly needed a tail 
to his coat. And this was Maggie's lover. It was 
the first time I ever beheld him. 

He was the son and heir of a neighboring farmer, 
and first met Maggie at the village school. It was 
a case of love at first sight. He would, from that 
time forward, be near Maggie if it were possible ; at 
play hours, he would devise plans to get among the 
girls ; he would bring her the choicest apples and 
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the finest berries, and was always doring school hoars 
surreptitioosly slipping fruit, cake, and such matters 
into her lap. After school, he would follow her at a 
respectful distance, nntil her companions would drop 
off, and then with an awkward, sly excuse, edge up 
to her side. 

He would make errands to her father's house. If 
Maggie was alone, he would ask her to haye an 
apple or a plum ; but if others were by, he would 
stand and stare into her face without speaking, and 
with all his might. 

He would roam the forest for flowers, and come 
staggering into Maggie's presence with bouquets of 
mountain laurel, and such forest growths, bigger 
than himself — ^with which Maggie would decorate 
the old-fashioned fireplace ; and they were generally 
(|uite ample enough to entirely fill it. 

He fought innumerable battles on her account; 
and sometimes rushed into her presence with stream- 
ing nose, that she might note and fully appreciate 
the greatness of his dcTotion. 

I do not know that he ever proposed ; or that 
they indulged in those pleasant prattlings under 
shady trees, which loyers delight in ; or that he t!om- 
posed sonnets to her beauty ; or that they took moon- 
light rambles together. 
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Maggie laughed at her uncouth lover, but she waa 
too tender4iearted to let him see it. 

But when Maggie and I grew intimate, and took 
wali(s and chatted over books together, fearfully 
grew the rage of this young Colin. When we met, 
he firow4ed at me ferociously, and looked as black as 
his white face i>ermittcd ; or aUmi apart, scowling 
and red. He nursed in his little body a most tre- 
mendous- hatred of me, and seemed to pant for some 
huge and terrible revenge. 

Unhappy Ike I To have tasted of the grand pas- 
sion, and all its bitter consequences, so early in life t 
Better to hav^ stuck to your marbles and hoops, 
Ike. 

Once when Maggie and I were hunting on the 
banks of a little stream for those woodland blossoms 
which flourish in low places upon the banks of 
streams, Ike suddenly rushed by us in a frantic man- 
ner, and plunged deliberately into the stream. Mag- 
gie gave a little shriek ; and we both ran after him. 
As we came up, he had floundered through to the 
opposite bank, where he stood, dripping and muddy, 
shaking his fist in the air, and with Hmtterings deep 
declaring that ho would drown himself. Maggie, 
rappressing a laugh, wanted to know his reason for 
this determination, whereiqwn he scowled at me with 
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all the ferocity he conld assume, and then rushed hito 
the brushwood tliat surrounded him. 

He also eyinced his despair in other ways equally 
grotesque. Once ho insisted upon standing on his 
head for ten minutes in Rucccssion. After this, he 
adopted the plaTi of shutting his eyes tight whenever 
he would see Maggie coming ; then, whenever her 
eyes were upon him, he would begin to butt what- 
evef was at hand, whether tree or stone. But, si ill 
Maggie remained obdurate ; and poor Ike, sadly for- 
lorn, grew piteously melancholy and more durty and 
ragged than oyer. 

But when I proposed to Maggie to sit by my 
lonely fireside, and listen to an old man's talk, I 
opened negotiations with Ike for a treaty of peace, 
in order that he might be Maggie's escort to and 
from the "farm." I began by propodng a weekly 
stipend of sixpence. This nearly proved victorious 
at the start. I then proceeded, by fordble logic re- 
duced to his obtuse capacity, to prove how im- 
probable and absurd it was to suppose that a gentle- 
man aged fifty, scantily supplied with that tonsorial 
adornment, which, in his own case, flourished like a 
wilderness — upon whose features crusty Time had 
stamped mdelible wrinkles and crow's-feet, and 
whose visage possessed at no time Adonian graces — 
could hope to supplant one of so much youth and 
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natural fascinations as himself in the affections of his 
Dulcinea. 

My diplomacy was snccessfnl ; but I do not know 
whether it was the stipend or the logic that proved 
the most powerful agent. 



II. 

A dream before a Bachelor's hearth which was not 
all a dream. 



II. 



AFTER Maggie and Ike had gofke, I stood by 
the window, looking at the moon ricdng 
behind the forest — the ravaged forest that lifted 
its torn trunks, bereft of their summer offspring, 
mutely and pitifully to heaven. The moon was 
dungeoned by clouds, but gleamed through open 
bars, and its vast red disc seemed to set all the 
forest ablasse. In the morning there was a wind, 
and I walked forth, nshcrcd by troops of leaves, 
that rushed before me and danced in my path as if 
I were a monarch ; some came clamoring, jostling, 
and eager behind me, like swarms of hungry place- 
seekers. But at night the wind was hushed, and 
upon the meadows, the garden walks, the roads, the 
dead leaves lay ghostly still. There was a hush 
everywhere. The moon came mutely up, the trees 
silently darkened themselves c^amst its light, the 
shadows crept like ghosts, the roads lay white as 
grave-stones. So melancholy and death-like was 
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the scene that I dropped the curtaui, and steppmg 
stealthily back to my chau*, wheeled it before the 
(ire, sluinberously droiiiug in the full-mouthed grate. 

Down amid the red labyrinths of burning coals, 
I see visions and dreams always — and at midnight 
hours how many, many a castle have I built out of 
the ashes and embers of my lonely hearth ! 

Eor I am a bachelor ruminant. Whateyer I may 
have been in the hey-day of youth, my life, since its 
decline into the sere and yellow leaf, has been one 
of lonely reverie — an anchorite's seclusion, in which 
philosophy and rumination have compounded the 
elements of a curious melancholy. Just frosted, 
just struck into parti-colored white and grey, with 
November wrinkles upon my temples and Indian 
basse in my eyes, my life wanes into autumu mellow- 
ness — all the coloit), tones and tints, the remini- 
scences merely of a blooming summer past. 

The lire was low, and seizing the poker I stiiTed 
it into a sparkling and cheering blaze. The glow 
fell so pleasantly upon my face, that I dropped lan- 
guidly back into the wide ample chair, and adjusted 
my limbs into a luxurious repose, lit for mellow 
dreams. 

As I did so, my eye for an instant fell upon a 
little toilet mirror upon the mantel, whose angle 
reflected all the room behind me. I started, rubbod 
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my eyes, and threw a hasty glance oyer the back 
of my chair. Nothing there I It was fancy-— but 
in that mirror I seemed distinctly to see, between 
me and the wall, a shapeless mass, mist-like and 
dun, swaying slowly to and fro. 

I langhed at the fancy, and began staring at the 
fire. Then I thonght of many ghost-stories, and 
fell into dreamy meditations upon the supernatural, 
the wild, and the wonderful. I thought of one ter- 
rible fright, experienced in my boyhood — how a wild 
and mischief-loving coushi, robed from " top to toe " 
in deathly white suddenly crossed 

A startling, reyerbcrating clang brought me sud- 
denly to my feet. It proved to be the poker, 
dropped from my relaxuig grasp, as from dreaming 
I had begun falling away into slumber. With a 
laugh and a shake I drew the chaur nearer the 
hearth, and then slowly and drowsily fell back into 
its comfortable depths again. As my head touched 
its cushioned rest, my eyes mstinctively sought the 
little toilet glass — sought it, and were held fixed to 
the polished surface spell-bound. 

llchiiul my chair I clearly and distinctly saw a 
huge min'or slowly rise until it nearly reached the 
ceiling. Its whole surface was accurately reflected 
in the miniature glass upon the mantel, into which 
I was looking. A mist seemed to shroud the sm> 
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face, through which dim figures appeared id flit 
and commingle. But suddenly, as if by magic, the 
misty veil vanished — ^and a scene appeared. 

In the first impulse I would have sprung from my 
chair, but some mystic power transfixed me to the 
floor. I tried to turn upon the mysterious miiTor, 
but my gaze was held fastened to the glass before 
me. 

For the scene was a life — the life mine ! 

It was a Yista, a long backward vista, — ^back to 
caily manhood, back to youlli, back to boyhood — 
crossed by many lights and shadows — ^but ah, sun- 
shine too little — cloud too much t 

There, in one single vast glance, my whole career 
was revealed — all the emotions I had ever known, 
the ambitions I had ever cherished, the stern 
realities against which my spMt had been broken 
— all as sharp and as clear as a memory of yester- 
day. Boyhood in its unbroken belief in the glories 
of a future ; youth with its aspirations, ambitions, 
its vague yearnings so mcomprehensible, its grand 
dreams never, never to l>e realized ; manhood, with 
its fierce struggles, its poor triumphs, and worst 
of all that appertains to manhood, the daily burst- 
ing of the fond bubbles so industriously blown in 
youth 1 

The vista appeared to lead from myself. I 
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seemed in my own person and state the consumma- 
tion of the story tlius yisioned in that strange 
mirror. There, lonely, grey, wrinkled, onloyed, un- 
known — in the gloAs before mo I saw jny own flgnre, 
the startling moral to the picture — all the ambitions 
so earnest, the hoi)C8 so big, the promises so loud, 
the expectations so large— ending in nothing but fne f 

I shrunk from this truth, but it sternly forced 
itself upon my soul. I hunted up and down the 
vista for justification of this pitifhl fulfillment of all 
the huge promises of youth, but I could only see 
opportunities slighted — means neglected— the golden 
bowl heedlessly broken. 

There was boyhood, sharp and clear, like a thmg 
of yesterday ; my early home, my mother's kiss, my 
sister's entwining arms — ^those tender scenes, whose 
memory at times has almost new-made me. Ah, 
from that placid spring opening of the Yista, to 
turn my eyes to the stricken winter at the end I 

Back, almost to boyhood, was a bower. 

Mad moment, mad passions, besotted hour, why 
must you be recalled ? Two childish, once happy, 
loTcrs, tearing from their hearts peace and love, — 
torn flowers, tears, anger, selfish cruelty, — ^love 
di'iven out, and only the dark-winged brooding 
Passion in its stead. Love never recalled, bruised 
heart never well 1 
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And then in youth, self-indulgence seductiyely the 
master ; friendships sharply seyered ; wise counsels 
scorned ; precipitate will and huge egotism digging 
pits and falls. « 

In manhood, the trampling down of the flowers 
and home-growths of boyhood — the proud head in 
the aur, but the stumbling feet. 

I longed to look elsewhere. I almost prayed for 
some power to extinguish memory. There were my 
early pledges of greatness to be accomplished, and 
good to be performed, shuiiily lettei*ed, and seem- 
ingly pointing towards me ; there were the very 
occasions where I had turned from the high roads 
of duty and honor, to follow low desires ; there the 
very temptations, so mean and pitiful to this after 
gaze, to which I had so often yielded. 

Remorse cuts sharp. No one perhaps could see 
his Past, suddenly in a panoramic whole, reproduced 
to his sense and judgment, and not feel ten thousand 
blades in his conscience. Few have been good and 
wise enough to review their career with utter placid- 
ness. Yet most men ciin iMiint to something accom* 
plished — fruit has matured u(h>u their boughs whose 
taste is sweet. But not with me. With more than 
average expectations I had attained far less than 
average results. 

And yet some bitter circumstances of my state 
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excited pity rather than conilcmnation. Alone and 
unloved — not tlicso my crimes, assuredly. 

I had loved more than once — early and late— 
with spring's buoyant flush, with autiunn's deep and 
m(»nowo,d feeliiijij. Willi passionate ropjrct my eyes 
lingered upon these brief, sweet, hallowed scenes, in 
which were crowded everything of my life worth 
experiencing or worth rcmemljering. Each, it is 
tnie, had been unblessed, but what moments of huge, 
measureless bliss this dream of them recalled. That 
of youth I had recklessly dashed from my lips ; the 
other, years, many years later, was a heart po«sion- 
ate, despairing, Injating itself against invulnerable 
bars — a wish that often as it winged, fell downward 
to the earth ; a desire chained to a rock, plucked 
back by cruel links as often as it struggled to 
rise. 

While I looked upon the Yista, lingering upon 
the tender memories, shivering before those that 
reproached me, I grew desirous to read the Future 
as well as the Past. 

" Let mo behold," I exclaimed aloud — ^the first 
words my lips had been able to utter since the spell 
seized me. Almost instantaneously with the utter- 
ance the Vista vanished, and a mist covered the sur- 
face of the mirror. My senses grew eager now, and 
I strained my eyes with all my might. The mist 
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gradually lifted — a bleak, barren plain, dim and 
indistinct, seemed to gi*ow slowly out upon the 
shadowy surface of the mirror — and nothing else. 
I bent forward, and fixed my eyes upon the glass on 
the mantel with eagerness intense and hushed — 
when suddenly a crash — the mirror appeared shiv- 
ered into myriads of pieces — a cold blast struck me— 

On the floor, before the hearth, I suddenly found 
myself, fallen from my chaur, the candle flickering in 
the last stniggle of its existence, tlio fire gone out, 
and a chill striking nio to the bones. 

I stood up and Htrctchcd out my amis as if to 
grasp the shadows that had haunted me. The cold, 
barren room, dimly visible in the uncertain light, 
was like an angular fact rudely thrust into the at- 
mosphere of the dream. Its unimpressible rigidity, 
with the hard outline of every object cutting into 
the empty midnight air — ^the chairs, the tables, the 
book-cases looming up so stem and grim, hke hicx- 
orable and conscious facts— pretematurally sharp- 
ened my senses, and while they drove the shadows 
of the dream from my brain, the moi*e indelibly 
stamped its truth and moral. 

With my head upon my breast, and a humble 
step, I walked silently away to bed. 
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III. 

I tell my dream to Mag^e, philosophize thereupon, 
and freely branch into new fields of discussion — ^An 
audacious assertion implying the Pythagorean multiple 
of Hamlets — Nothing is but what is not, and certain 
prophecies, which it is to be hoped will prove false — A 
new creed — An authentic portrait warranted to be like 
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III. 

I TOLD my droam to Maggie — and yot not all 
Tliiiio arc fioinc corners of the Iniman heart 
which shrink up and Rhnt in their Recrets at every 
tonch, liowcvcr tender, friendly or loving. Maggie 
shall not enter into forbidden memories, nor know all 
that lies behind my fiftieth winter. There shall 
mingle in her respect for me something of mystery, 
and by that token I will hold her off from any fa- 
miliar knowledge that may breed commonplaces be- 
tween us. 

To the world I can be as free in unfolding my 
emotions, my memories, and my weaknesses bjr I 
choose — for the world to me and I to the world are 
only abstractions. While I would shrink from a 
single \)iv\v of eyes like Maggie's, resting, for ever so 
briefly, on my scars and wounds, I may dwell upon 
them within the gaze of the whole world with serene 
unconsciousness. For every reader who reads me 
perceives in my analysis of feeling and suffering, not 
me but himself. I am only to him a vague double, 
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a shape which he clothes with his own lineaments, in 
whose exposed heart he recognizes only the reflection 
of the secret passions concealed in his own. Therein 
lie my immunity and my extenuation. I may talk of 
myself forever, of what I suffer, what I feel, what I 
dream ; of hope, ambition, love, and all the warm 
phantoms of feeling that crowd upon the hearts of 
men, and still am guilty of no indelicacy, guilty of 
no more egotism than those who read this book — 
for it is only a voice that speaks, an experience find- 
ing utterance, which every man calls his own. 

Something of this I said to Maggie. I am not 
sure that she could understand it, but I never sim- 
plify my tliouglits, nor reduce my laiiguugo to her ex- 
perience. She must clamber up to my meaning, and 
get what glimpses she can. Under my tuition she 
shall acquire the strength for a long flight by early 
learning to use her wings. 

And let me say to all thinkers, who fire above the 
heads of tlie people — ^let them be true to their mark, 
for the stature of the general mind will gradually 
grow to the level of their aim ; unless, indeed, the 
thinker's aim rises with the universal '' progress " — 
for those internal forces that lift the plains nearer to 
the heavens, lift the mountains too. 

But all this time, Maggie, in her chosen place by 
the fire, has been biuied in a book. 
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Buried in a book I What qaccr idioniB we get 
into to be snre 1 It is a Rpiritnal interment, possibly, 
and yet the expression is more nptly trne of- the au- 
thor tlian the reader. How many a writer has 
ponred out his life ujwn the page — ^literally flnng his 
vitality into his thoughts, and woven his breath into 
the frame-work of his sentences? Thonghts that 
bum feed npon the fnel of being ; there is many a 
life-pnlse subtly fnsed in a rhythmic line ; the pen digs 
sure graves. 

" Maggie, what do you read ?** 

Maggie looked up quickly. The fire-light was 
burning upon her cheek ; shadows were in her eyes ; 
npon her head a broad ribbon-like glow. The pic- 
ture was mellow and pretty. 

" Hamlet,^ said she. 

"Ah I And yon like It T'^ 

" No, sir." And she began to read on. 

" Don't like it T 

" It is so terrible. Ghostly too I and murders I 
and funerals I and graves I** She visibly shuddered. 

"Now here, Maggie,'' said I, "is an odd error in 
judgment. You do like it. The very words you use 
in condemnation are proof that I am right. You 
read it with eagerness — for I have watched you 
You tremble and shudder, but are fascinated." 

" Why should I like terrible things ?" 
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"Why? You are puzzled, as philosophers are. 
Some of them will try to explain to you why, and 
drift sadly fi*om the subject. It is a mysteiy of our 
nature, Maggie ; ^ all like emotions of terror, of 
grief, of awe ; we like them through the delicate 
seiui-robing of noble poetry, and like them sometimes 
in the hard and vivid reality." 

'' I cannot understand it, sir." 

" Never doubt the genuineness of a taste l)ccause 
it is ineomprehensil)le. Trust to nature. The soul 
of man, Mag, is rich in functions, marvellously vari- 
ous in appetites and desires, and each faculty iiun- 
gers for its own especial sustenance. But its owner 
is a fool. He can only look one way, and starves 
his soul into a skeleton with his hopeless eiforts to 
feed it tliroagh one channel. I tell you, iftfaggie, 
we must have poetry for our imagination, humor for 
our mirth, approval for our approbativeness, philoso- 
phy for our reason, color for our eye, beauty for our 
taste, uiuLS for our energies, music for our ear ; form, 
life, motion, speech, pathos, sadness, wit — all emo- 
tions and sensations for the thousand functions to 
which they ap|)ly. We should live in the light ; 
open our souls to the pa.ssing breezes ; catcii u|Mm 
the siu'face of life all pure and true things. 

" Not morbid passion, which to the true sublimities 
is nsdisenne to health. Knjoy hrnrlily nnd well : be 
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no brooder over your own scnsatioos. Self is a 
danger always. Look abroad, not within." 

" Was Ilamlct mad, pir.'^ 

'' Miul, but wiili a Innnuu madness such as lies 
deep in lis all ; the madness tliat yon and I possess, 
and all who feel much — ready always for a spark to 
ignite. Heaven ! shall spirits play npon the snfler- 
ing and melanclioly that I have in my heart and 
whicli sometimes, as it is, rise lilco waves that ingulf, 
and topple not from its balance the tiling I call rea- 
son? Grief has ere tliis so 8har|)oned sensibility, 
that in the acute agony of suffering I have put an 
antic disposition on ; words, light and wild, have 
broken in bubbles from the deep shaft of feeling 
piercing downward, and in the very choke of tears 
I have burst into merry * hillos.' 

" For the tilings we love most, tender words are 
too weak. We rebound from theii calnf, placid sur- 
face, and seizx) instead tliosc rough, strong op|)OKites, 
in which intensity and energy are expressed. Their 
meaning is at variance with our feeUng, but our vig- 
orous love needs vigorous symbols. It is so with 
other passions. They rush to theu' opposites in de- 
spair of adequate expression. The gibe and jest grin 
on tlic brink of dark pools ; jocund mirth sits upon 
the brim of the poisoned cup ; passion wreathes 
laughter into its wildest and shrillest utterance. 
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'' I am Ilamlet ; aud all men in whom miugic 
those two currents of philosophy and imagination, 
are Hamlets : for the Dane is a representative man 
— and such as we can understand how the light of 
his mind burned clearly, even while his frenzy of feel* 
ing nished into wild words and antic disposition." 

" Poor Ophelia l** murmured Maggie. 
** Ah, sweet, tender, gentle, lovable Ophelia I 
Mighty master who lunned her, too — who knew that 
a huge imagination like Hamlet's would be sure to 
fly to a magnetism like hers. Inscrutable truth of 
nature I Your men of the highest reach always 
stoop to pluck the daisy." 

" You call Sliakspcare mighty. Was he so very 
great, sir ?" 

'' I reply m the briefest and finest eulogy ever 
written of hun. ' If I were to prepare a dictionary,' 
says the scholar in Buckstone's comedy, ' I'd add a 
new word — Shakspeare — and define it as poeiry, art, 
and nature P " 

** Do not some people say that he didn't write his 
plays r 

'* Yes. Nothing is but what is not, are his own 
words — ^a line I never could understand until I read 
the different doubters, from Bishop Berkeley down. 
But the world is tortured by those who magnify and 
those who destroy; pyramid builders who ravage 
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l)ie plains that their temples mnj he glorified ; icono- 
clasts who break np every image niched in yonr 
heart. The first have deified Shakspeare ap into the 
clouds, topping Olympus itself, and others not un- 
naturally have attempted to pull him down to earth. 
Tliesc latter appear to distrust the individualization 
of any fame, and in every evidence of singular great- 
ness, become inspired with a desire to discrown the 
individual, and trace the cause home to some ab- 
straction — ^to throw it back to a mystic generaliza- 
tion. And after all, are those wonderful dramas 
his 7 Is any man's book his own 7 Is any thought 
I utter mine 7 Individuals do not create nor origi- 
nate ; mankind does both. We are each of us a leaf 
in the human forest — singly an infinitesimal notliing, 
but as a whole how nmgnificeut I What we accom- 
plish is in aggregation. Great men are only the 
capitals to the pillars — the last completeness and 
exposition of the work that thousands have con- 
spired to erect ; or, to use another illustration, great 
men are forced upon the shoulders of their contem- 
poraries — the elevation which men see from afar, 
which they crown and glorify, but the forces that 
lift them up are underneath. The so considered giants 
in every science are merely those who bring a thought 
Rtuldcnly to light. It is new to the world, but the seed 
has long been germinating — ^unseen and unheeded. 
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'< Take the steam engine. How many thoiisano 
minds, )iow many thousand ex))erionces, how vast an 
aggi'egation of intellect has been employed hi bring- 
ing it to its present perfection — and yet we associate 
with it only the name of Fulton. 

''Take the most original Look. Ten thousand 
minds have contributed to the art which constructs 
it, to the thoughts which animate it, to the graces 
of expression in which it is clothed. 

** The world is a gallery UiiL-d with looking-glasses. 
A single ray is admitted — it is multiplied in reflec- 
tion by thousands of surfaces, until perfect light is 
attained. 

'' Discoveries are the matured growths of the age. 
The world has progressed to the point when the 
fruit is ripe — one, more wise than the rest, steps for- 
ward, shakes the tree, and gathers in the harvest. 
This is evident in the fact tliat great discoveries are 
almost always simultaneous in dilfercnt places. 

'' But I perceive no greatness in the future for any 
man. I am a prophet, and looking in the crystal 
wherein I descry all things.'^ 

" The crystal r 

" My imagination, Mag! There I see an ocean 
of universal intelligence risin:? up and burying us all 
in a startling monotonous level — a dead plaui of dull 
and wearisome equality. 
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" Individnals aro to become nothing. In the past 
they have been magnified. In the fntnre they will 
be utterly decimated. Results and abstractions are 
to be the heroes of the future. Look at war, even 
as it is now. It was once a splendid record of indi- 
yidnal prowess ; it told of the might and valor of 
Richard, of Godfrey, of Raymond, of Bayard. It is 
now nu affair of infei*nal machines, of gigantic bat- 
teries, gunpowder, bombs, and the like. Very pretty 
fireworks, no doubt ; but the thousands of wretches 
whose sonls fly upward through the smoke and fire, 
have no compensation either in song or history. They 
are known only arithmetically — as so many thousand 
slain, and have their place in tabular figures, amid 
bayonets, hams, potatoes, tobacco — a part of the 
supplies and cost, nothing more. 

** In science and art we shall see the same thing — 
the sinkmg of the individual — a falling back into the 
ranks — a more splendid consummation by union — a 
principle of aggregation in opposition to segregation 
— a sort of united we stand, divided we fall, by wliich 
result will be greater, but individual recognition less. 
For instance, the time will come, I have no doubt, 
when a picture will be painted by twenty men, 
instead of one. One will paint the face, another 
the drapery, a third the foliage, and so on. 
A like com1)ination in the prodnction of books 
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will give that higlier perfection which the world 
demands. I tell you, Mag, the world — by wiiich 
terra I simply mean everybody else — ^is getting hugely 
selfish, and it will soon cease to care a fig who is who 
— so long as its appetites and wants are siipplied up 
to the high standard its fastidiousness demands. 

'' In a hundred years from this time, wo shall haye 
the most consummate machinery, the most perfect 
government — ^which, to secure, must be a matter of 
mechanism — ^the highest philosophy — the greatest 
perfection in every branch of human efibrt — a race 
of workers in a vast hive, each busy only to a com 
mon end — all things upon a level, but freezingly 
clear, monotonously perfect, nnendurably admirable 
— ^with no idiosyncrasy, individuality, or undulating 
variety ; a smooth and unbearable perfection which 
repels me to think of." 

" But did you not say," interposed Maggie, " that 
those hiternal forces which lift the plains nearer to 
the heavens, lift the mountains, too 7" 

** Maggie," said I, in a tone much hurt, '' your re- 
mark is preposterous. Are you so green as to exact 
consistency ? That is a merit, if a merit, which I 
leave to the ordinary mind. Every subject is octa- 
gonal — or many-sided — and I bless myself that I have 
the faculty of looking at matters ia all theur aspects. 
Oan there be two, ten, or twenty honest, opinions 
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upon any sabjcct ? Tlicn I have a pliancy of imagi- 
nation which can entertain them all. Hear my 
creed : 

** In ethics, monogamy ; in aesthetics, polygamy." 

Maggie looked so bewildered that, nnlike my 
usual course, I proceeded to explain : 

" In my morals, Maggie, I am faithful to a single 
principle ; but in other matters I am a Turk, and 
shall wed as many opinions as I please. There is a 
picture hanging in yonder panel. Tell me what 
it is." 

" A groom leading a horse.'' 

" Which way does he approach V 

m 

" This way, sir." 

'* Now cross the room. Look at the picture from 
the other side. What do you see f 

" Why, the man and horse appear to come this 
way now." 

" The artist's cunning, Maggie. Every subject is 
like that picture, and opinion merely a matter of 
standpoint. To adhere to one view is nothing but 
perversity. It is for me to say that the groom and 
the horse come my way, and not yours — ^whereas we 
are both right, and I have only to shift my position • 
a little, to see them as you do now. It is a one-sided 
imagination, that can only look one way, that cannot 
place itself in various positions, accommodating itself 
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to the prejudices, idiosTocrasies, habits, tastes, and 
modes of thoughts of other imaginations — that can* 
not perceive how narrow, after all, is the line which 
diyides all opinion, and how easy to cross that line. 

** I am, yon know, a broker of ophuons. I trade 
with them ; gather in what is carious ; speeohite 
upon them. Or, what may be a better illustratiou, 
I am a rag^therer, searching after the valuable, or 
the now, or tlie curious, iu the refuse the world leayes 
in its highways. I turn oyer and shake out what I 
find. One has a rent ; another has proved valueless 
by wear ; another is hopelessly tangled and snarled ; 
a fourth is ragged ; a fifth, shapeless and contempti- 
ble at the beginning, has been begrimed and fouled 
by long use, at the hands of demagogues and hypo> 
crites. And these rags I amuse myself, by holding 
up in various lights. How fantastic in form, capri- 
cious in color, preposterous in conception many of 
them are — and yet, not one but in the web and woof 
is woven some gproundwork of truth — and but few that 
I cannot fling my imagination into the circumstances 
which created them, and think for a brief moment in 
the same way too. 

** I draw flattering consolation and a grand exam- 
ple from nature. Perfect light, like that of the sun, 
is the composite of all color. It is only when its rays 
are distorted through the louses of angular imagina* 
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tions, that it breaks into parallel and unblcuding 
tints. 

" From the san, the monarch of nature, let me 
drop to an absurd extreme for another illnstration. 
Every opinion is n phnn-pndding, and the plnms are 
the few grains of truth. You and I, Maggie, shall 
pick thcin out." 

I paused, and Maggie fell away into a dream. 

What was itf Maggie has strange, yehement 
thoughts at times. There can be no doubt of it. 
Around lier brain is coiled that circle of fire which 
inflames and sometimes maddens unrestuig spirits — 
those quickened natures whom we all recognize as 
children of genius. Maggie has a brow wide and 
bulging, but not high ; a pale, thin face underneath ; 
a delicate, qiiivering nostril, a mouth firm but full. 
Her eyes are dark, deep — ^not vivid nor brilliant, 
but with a glance of slumbering fire. They have a 
hungry look — a searching, eager expression, as if 
hunting for sympathy not yet vouchsafed. Tliere is 
sometimes tlie unpleasant effect of a stare, but that 
is when the soul behind unconsciously wanders in its 
fancies, or drops away into some absorbing day- 
dream, and leaves the casement uncurtained and 
open to the day. Wild elfish locks, black, tangled, 
and heavy, hang down over her brow and cheeks 
Her figure is slight, her movements sharp, vehement, 
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and often vibratiYO to passions and impolses thai 
never find voice. She talks little, bnt she seems 
hushed iu tlio Kilont awe of over-crowding thoughts 
— ^vog^e, shadowy, looming thoughts, which express- 
ion cannot measure nor compass. Ignorance, dull 
association, and the need of fructifying sympathy, 
have all conspii*ed to crowd her sensibilities inward, 
and gnarl and knot them in their growth. The forces 
of her intellect find expression, therefore, through un- 
usual channels. The subjective becomes fantastically 
objective. Flashes of thought or of feeling, which in 
others would explode m words, in her rush uito oddi- 
ties and impulses of action and movement. I have 
seen her, in s|)asms of emotion, toss her arms about 
like the limbs of a tree in the wind. She has fre- 
quently burst into my presence (lushed and exhausted 
from some violent exertion — a race over the fields 
with her pursuing fancies, or a mad scamper through 
the forest with ten thousand imps of the brain, prick- 
ing, spurring, goading her on ; for by violence of 
ibuscle the violence of passion is often cured. 

I sat watching Maggie, and thinking of these 
things, when I observed one of those quick impetu- 
ous movements so habitually expressive of her earnest 
thinking. But this time she gave her thought words. 

" You say that men of the highest reach always 
stoop to pluck the daisy. Why ? why ?" 
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" So, 80 ! that way U*m\ yoiir t1ioiiglit8, daughter 
of Evo 1^ Thi8 coinraeiit I solaced myself with 
apart, and then I spoke alond. 

" Why, Moggie, your thoughts fly backward. It 
is an hour since I made that remark." 

" But what am I, sir ? Not a daisy 7" 

"No." 

" And yet " — she stopped short. 

" You admire gpreatness, you worship greatness, 
you are awe-struck now at the grandeur with which 
your imagination has uivcsted it — ^but take my word, 
Maggie, you will marry Ike." 

'* Ike I" a splendid flush of indignation rose to her 
cheek. 

" Ike. Tlie charge is audacious, but I repeat it 
If one came now across your way with the step of 
a gfNl, wil.h the air nnd movement of majesty ; an 
eye to subdue, a knowledge perfect, an intellect 
great in every function, weak in none, with a will 
absolute and nnyieklliig, and a character so domi- 
nant and controlling that it moulded yours plafitic to 
its own stamp — to such a one you would crawl up 
and kneel down in homage. In the atmosphere of 
such a man you would breathe new life. It would 
be your happiness to serve, to be meek, to watch with 
wistful eyes apart, to turn always towards him a 
worshipping upward look, as the sunflower followp 
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the 6UU. Bat to greatoess less than this, you lioold 
clamber ap, find out its weak places, and tlien torn 
disdainfully away from an image that proved to be 
only of clay. All emotions and all passions arc in 
circles. Yon would rebound to the extreme ; find- 
ing none to worship, you would quickly shift your 
ground and exact instead a worship rendered up to 
you. This is written in the histories of many wo- 
men. From the admiration once passionately m- 
tended for others, they fly eagerly to the companion- 
ship of simple receptive natures, pliant to theur will, 
and eager to do them homage." 

'' I am not convinccil,'' said Maggie, abruptly but 
quietly. *' Ike is a fool. He never talks to me, nor 
I to him. He brings me flowers, and I burn them 
up. I do not like him at all. It makes me angry 
to hear you say I do." 

" WUl, Maggie." 

" Why, sir, he's a little boy." 

" 1 am good at a guess, Maggie, and I venture tc 
surmise that Ike, like most other boys, is not doomed 
to an existence of perpetual' roundabouts." 



IV. 

An adventure — An old man's stor)-. 
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IV. 

44 "^yC AGGIE, today I had an advcntuic" 
jJfJL " What was it, sir I"" 

" You shall licar. Tlio day was so soft and i:iel- 
lf>w with the Indian haze, tliat with basket and reel 
I wandered several miles up the banks of the stream, 
and flung my line in some pools a little way below 
the old mill, to which, yon recollect, we once rambled 
in the summer time. There, where the hum of the 
mill came faintly and pleasantly down to me, with 
my line fallen heedlessly into the stream, I sat for an 
hoar, half dreaming and idly watching the rippling 
of the water over the pebbles in the shallow 
places. 

" In the midst of a reverie I was aroused. A foot- 
step fell upon my ear, and with its fall scattering to 
oblivion certain airy nothings my vagrant fancy was 
weaving. I started up from my half recumbent po- 
sition and looked around. An old man, so old that 
he tottered, and his white hair hung like a shock 
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around his ears, and bis ample clothes bagged and 
flapped about bis' thin limbs — came down to the 
bank of the stream, not many feet trom where I lay, 
and slowly, by the aid of his hickory walking^ck, 
let himself down upon this sod. 

" I watched him with sympathy ; for ho had n 
flnc, sod face — a maimer abstracted and melancholy; 
and he peered and felt about with his stick as if 
nearly bluid. When he was seated, he threw off his 
hat ; a great, high, wrinkled brow loomed up, and 
now I could see two deep, restless eyes under white, 
shaggy, overhanging eyebrows. 

" His body swayed lightly to and fro, as if his 
senses were rocked in a dream. Presently he clutched 
handfuls of grass, and flung them into the stream. 
They came drifting slowly by me in the current, and 
one mass of tangled blades, in which an autumn 
blossom was interwoven, shifted into an eddy, and 
was borne directly to my feet. I reached forward 
and secured the flower, beaded and glittering with 
river drops, and rismg, walked up to the old man 
with it in my hand. 

" ITc looked i;j) nervously a« J on mo near. 

" * So,' said he, * youVe got it. Why could she 
not have been saved as well us her flower f IMiey 
were both upon the stream — she ' 

" * Was flung upon the current as this flower was,' 
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said I, ' torn from her home, from life, ond died as 
this poor flower must die V 

" ' So I so 1' mattered ho. 

" ' Yoa have a terrible memory burniog hi your 
heart, dear sir — ^give it words, and it will lighten.' 

"Tlie old man i)luckcd fresh handfuls of grass, 
and flung them into the current. lie muttered un- 
intelligible words, but wild and disconnected, as I 
thought. I seated myself by his side, and in a little 
time so won upon his conGdence, that with trem- 
bling lips and many silent tears he related me this 
story : 

" ' I was alone, save a little grand-daughter. My 
sons and daughters were gone, every one ; my friends 
were in the graveyards, or far-off places. I was 
alone utterly, with my beautiful little grand-daughter. 
She always seemed to me a little child, when others 
told me she was a woman. Ah I she must have 
been a woman, indeed, for she loved — ^loved so 
deeply, so despairingly — a love which, even when 
forsaken, was too big for her little heart, for it 
broke it. 

'* * I saw them together. I thought of no danger, 
for looking down from my far-off age, they seemed 
so like little children. Hun I liked — ^yot his smile 
was a false one — ^he was old enough to be a villain 
— -old enough to play the frank, careless, dashing — 
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old enoogh to conceal a bad nature under as &ir an 
exterior uh ever I saw. 

" * Why, it is ou old story. I can see now that 
you have guessed it all. An old,old story — ^repeated 
in palace and hamlet, in busy towns and qnict fields 
— liow many times repeated only the graveyards can 
tell when they reveal their buried secrets. 

" ' Do not be too fast. There was no crime— on 
her part, I mean. I thank God, for that. She was 
torn up and cast away, but died pure as sununer 
blossoms. Her story — the old story repeated for its 
ten thousandth time — ^was the story of love aban- 
doned — of love warmed and subtly fanned to a blaze 
by cold cunning, and patient deceit — ^thcn forsaken, 
then trampled and crushed into the dust I 

" ' He was skilled in the craft of heart-winning. 
Grace, beauty, accomplishments, genius — ^these, with 
a reckless purpose and an unprincipled heart — ^making 
beauty everywhere his desire, and too often the 
bound captive to his will. 

** * Well, she lived awhile in his smiles — ^fed upon 
such rapture that her poor little heart could not con- 
tain all its joy. And when ho hud played enough 
with his victim — had found her in virtue suiMivior to 
his craft — ^then, one day, with a cold word he left 
her — ^left her, and never came back. So also went 
from her cheek roKos and smiles, never more to 
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return. Palo and Rtony-likc rIic cntnc and went —sod 
and silent. To these banks, where her happiness 
had dawned, where all the memories of her love 
were interwoven with every tree and stone, did she 
come and weep, and moan — some said madly. One 
day she came, when heavy rains had swollen this lit- 
tle stream nntil it si)read over its banks, and rolled 
along its coarse high and angrily. The hoars 
passed by and I watched for her retam. She did 
not come. I followed her, trembling with appre- 
hension 

" * Why dwell on wliat followed ? I fonnd her 
body a mile below ' 

" ' Drowned V 

" ' Drowned 1 There she lay canght in a fallen 
willow. Over her face tangled locks and ravaged 
leaves had woven a veil. I did not look at it — ^I 
dared not — I never saw it again.' 

" The eld man stopped, and slowly pressed two 
heavy hands to his brow. Some minutes passed 
silently. Then I spoke, not to offer consolation — 
for grief was the old man's friend — ^all that was 
1 ft to him of her or of the past — but I spoke to 
bIiow him that his story was not unheeded. 

" ' The poor gkl, sir — ^hcr name ' 

" ' Her name ? Ah ! I had forgotten. Your 
pardon, sir. Her name was Beatrice.' 
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" Then, Maggie, I sprang upon my feet and al- 
most shrieked aloud. Beatrice ! It was a nam^ 
sacred to me, woven with a thousand memories of 
that stream, more deeply loved and treasured than 
any name in the wide world. It could not be. 1 
impetuously reiterated the question, which the old 
man did not hear, but kept murmuringly and ten- 
derly repeating the fond, fond name. 

''Then I went home musing deeply, haunted 
by the old man's tale, and when I thought of 
the Beatrice of his story there rose up before mo 
the fair lineaments and figui'c of my Beatrice, until 
the two became so identified, that around my story 
and its memories, sad, sad enough, there hovered au 
additional poignancy, as if she whom I had seen 
amid those scenes had let her spirit out upon the 
waters of the stream — had floated down upon the 
current in a web of ravaged leaves and flowers." 



V. 

SKady Side and its reminiscences — Love under greet 
leaves — The story of Beatrice. 



V. 

SS Ty^^ who was Beatrice ?" inqaired Maggie. 

JLJ " To you, Maggie, my heart is an open 
house. Its doors stand wide, ; day lights it« cham- 
bers. I will tell yon, therefore, of Beatrice." 

"You know my favorite resort — that wooded, 
shadowy bank of the little strcnm, upon which I 
have bestowed the name of Shady Side. There in 
the summer days I loiter in its rich seclusion, listen 
by the hour to the carol of the birds, watch the 
play of light and shadow in the wavmg tree tops, 
look down upon the blue waters which with their 
musical ripple murmur an incessant song to the 
flowers, or with my head laid on some ' antique 
root,' stretch my gaze through the green canopy 
above me, into the far blue beyond, while my 
thoughts mount, expand, traversing worlds celestial 
and terrestrial. I fancy myself, you know, a sound 
disciple of Izaak Walton, and with my rod and reel 
hang about the shores of the little stream, flinging 
my line into the dark jiools ; and in half rovcry, idly 
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watch it as it loosely trails apou the water. Oiico 

while seated under a moss-bannered oak, and thus 

dreamily employed, there came down towards mo 

through the trees, a young girl, with her bonnet ou 

her arm, her looks lifted and floating in the wind, a 

bright flush upon her checks, a beautiful light in her 

blue eyes, a radiant smile upon her lips. She puuscnl 

and threw up her hands to catch a pendant bough. 

Her white arms glanced above her head, her white 

neck shone through the falling tresses. I thought it 

a rarely beautiful picture and held my breath to 
look. Her form was light but full of wonderful 

grace ; her bust was outlined with delicate fullness ; 
her limbs, traceable through their drapery, seemed 
perfect in symmetry. She came down to the water, 
starting as she saw me, and blushing with beautiful 
confusion. I said a word or two to her, and she- 
went on her way. 

" All the rest of that day I found myself musing 
upon this beautiful vision. I dreamed of her at 
night, and awoke thinking of her. We met again 
the next day, and after that many times. We 
came to know each other well, and to pass hours 
together upon the banks of Shady Side. Beatiice 
was her name. She was the only child of a gentle- 
man, a widower, who had come up from town to 
settle amid the rural beauties of our neighborhood 
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She wa« very fair, trustful, pure, gentle, loving-*- 
conld I have been a mortal not to have verged upon 
the flowery precipice ? When slie would q)cak 
60 soft and low, or place her hand in mine, or look 
up hito my fiicc with her frank, sweet eyes, or play 
sonic girlish prank, such as crowning mc fantas- 
tically with flowers and oak garlands, as if she were 
Utania, and I Bottom — could I help the bound to 
my lienrt., and the strange thrill that went through 

It? 

But I did |>cnance for tliese hcaHrbounds. *' Hi, 

old fellow," said I, "look in the gliss. What do 

yon see there ? Ib there a face for sweet sixteen ? 

Look at the crow-feet, sir — at the furrows and the 

wrinkles, and the hair and beard already pepper and 

salt I Is that a face for beautiful Bectrice f" 

I winced a little, but rigorously enforced myself to 
study tlic looking-glass every day, 

" You're old, old boy, old and ugly, too. Your 
heart is choked with the ashes of old, dead sensations; 
it hnfi burnt out its fire long ago. Shall you take a 
withered heart, and a withered face, and dead hopes, 
and sluggish brain, and tainted blood, to the pure, 
frosh, unstained youth of Beatrkxj ? Out upon you, 
old boy I Don't you see how monstrous the thought 
is ? Look close in the lookmg-glass, and you will 
see it fully.' 
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"ThiB plan wua a \\a\^)y ouc. It cured mo of all 
thoughts of loviug Beatrice, aiid kept ilowu iuto tlio 
recesses of my heart emotions and passions that 
otherwise would have struggled op. Oceasioiialljr, 
indeed, ut some word of herw, or 84>mo sweet caress — ^for 
we grew to know each other well and freely — my 
heart would rise in my throat, and the blood run 
tingling through my veins, but a rigorous course of 
looking-glass always succeeded in subduing the rebel- 
lious sentiment. 

'* Indeed, I grew to be so completely a master of 
what threatened at one time to be a mighty passion, 
and had buried my love so deeply in my bosom, that 
i listened one day to her frank, ingenuous confession 
of her betrothal to another, with no other outward 
emotion than a sensible paleness, which I felt spread- 
ing over my cheek. A sharp, keen blade was enter- 
ing my heart as she spoke, but I kissed her on her 
brow, perha^is with trembling lips, and hastened 
away from her side. It needed all my courage, and 
a pertinacious contemplation of the looking-glass tliat 
day, to preserve the command over my emotions. I 
kept repeating, as it* it were a text : 

" * You're old, old boy, old and ugly, too I' 

** I recalled, too, Qoethe's plan, who, upon the 
occurrence of any calamity, betook himself forth* 
with to the study of a new science. But, it was 
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sternly difficult to follow the cold abstrnsities of a 8ci« 
ence, with visions of what might have been — visions 
of a trusting, np-looking, confiding love ever at mj 
side, nestling in my heart — of a radiance npon my 
hearthstone, where only a shadow was now forever 
to rest — of sunlight in my heart, which now could 
never more enter — with visions of youth, and bloom, 
and beauty thrusting themselves between me and the 
page I I was weaker than Ooethe. The study af- 
forded me no oblivion. I paced ray floor that night 
until the dawn broke into my room, and then I buried 
my face in my pillow, and half slept, half dreamed 
away an hour or two. 

" In the moniitig, I breakfasted before the looking* 
glass, and I sternly said, ' Old and ugly 1 What 
presumption to think of love 1 Study it well, old 
boy; it is your only cure.' 

"The wedding-day came, and I stood up in 
church, very calm and very passive, to see the cere- 
mony. Eveiy eye was strained to see the bride 
enter ; she came, and •her course led her within a 
few feet of me. The church grew suddenly dark as 
she swept by. A book dropped from my hand. 1 
could neither see nor hear. 

** It was over, and the crowd passed out. I fol- 
lowed staggeringly, and when I reached the porch 
the bride came up— flo rarely beautiful— called me 
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her old fi*iCQ(l, and asked my blcsslug. I pressed 
back her curls, gave the last kiss, and took the lost 
look. Then the crowd came in between us, the old 
church tottered, sky and earth were commingled, and 
I grasped at a column for support. 

"I hardly knew what followed, except that I 
found myself shortly afterwards hastening through 
the fields with a wild, irregular step, pausing mechani- 
cally to stare np at the sky, followmg the devious 
zig-zag fences abstractedly, until at last I came to 
the old familiar Siiady Side. I How to the water 
side, threw myself down upon ' the bank, pulled my 
hat over my brows, and for once allowed my pent-up 
grief to break, unchained and free. 

'' The next morning I brought out a rod, clapped 
a small glass in my pocket, went doVii to the old 
spot, threw my hook to the stream, and taking out 
the aforesaid glass, read myself a lesson, while with 
one eye I watched my reel. 

" Old boy 1 Sentiment and passion at your time 
of life, hey ! A pretty how to do, upon my word 1 
You're a man of the world, I should think. Be- 
cause you met a pair of pretty eyes, and a bright 
smile, and a peachy cheek, you thought they were 
for you, hey f And now you would like to be me- 
lancholy and sentimental, and prate about unre- 
quited affection, I Kup)M)He. You are an old UkA If 
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you do. Shake it olT, sir. It was only a dream 
Wake np, nib yonr eyes, dash yoar head in water- 
it will be all over with. You were weak yesterday. 
Yon ranst shake and tremble like a girl, or a school- 
boy. Bah ! Cnn't you see beanty or loveliness 
without thinking they must belong to you ? What 
are you, old, dull, senseless block, that you should 
dare hope for so much? Keep along with your 
books, and yonr rods, and your dogs, and don't ever 
aspire to so ranch happiness again. It wouldn't be 
wise. You'd only be dropped down upon earth as 
harshly as now. Be a man — that is, make money, 
love stocks, count shares, pile up acres, take to Wall 
street — ^after the manner of manhood ! But don't 
think of beauty and youth again, old boy 1 

" My line sifddenly shot out. Away went the 
glass over my head, and I sprang to my feet. A 
bouncer was on my line, that was certain. Now for 
my skill. * Love and such folly,' I cried, * avaunt ! 
What arc you to the glorious sport in hand ?' 

" The fish, a splendid fellow, was safely landed, 
and I went bnck to the looking-glass. 

" It was shivered into a hundred pieces 1 

" ' Never mind, old boy !' said I, * You're old and 
ugly, you know, and you'll never be guilty of such 
folly again ! Your passion is shivered as the glass 
is, as vour foolish dream was !' " 

4 



V.I. 

Christmas Eve and holiday sadness — Maggie and Ike 
come laden with greens — ^We adorn, festoon, and philo- 
sophize — I digress into many matters, and make a 
confession that may cause some doors to be shut upon 
me. 



Vt 



VI. 



ON Christmas Eve I canscd mj fire to bo heaped 
up uimsnally high ; and then with my own hand 
I stirred it with the poker until it blazed and glared 
from its great red heart outward to its extremest 
Umits, with such cheer and hearty good will as 
wasn't outdone by Christmas fire anywhere. Then 
I lighted two extra candles ; drew the heavy red 
curtains close ; })ulled out my table iito the centre 
of the room ; flung myself into my deep, wide arm- 
chair, and looked around the hushed room, bright, 
calm, peaceful, pleasant ; and then fell staring at the 
fire, and listening to the silence* 

Merrier and happier Christmas hearths there were 
than mine, Ood grant ; brighter ones, with the glow 
of generous fire, I do not believe. 

But all day I had been struggling against an ap- 
proaching sadness. The bells that ring in holidays, 
have to me a far-off melancholy cadence ; they strike 
upon the memory and sound the past as well as the 
present ; retrospection awakes at their touch, and 
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things dead, things gone, thuigs a thousand times 
better forgotten, come up from the Dead Sea and 
flood me with sadness. And while Mu*th clashes its 
cymbals. Hilarity bursts into carols, and Pleasure 
leaps up shaking its lusty limbs and free locks, my 
heart, amid the clashes and the jocund mu*th, and 
the rich laughter, sinks dticpcr and deeper into its 
retrosj^ective melancholy. 

On these occasions I am hke a traveller on a 
barren road, pausing at a milestone, and lookhig 
wistfully back at the flowery lanes forever Dast. 

I fought against the sadness this Christmas Eve. 
I got down my pleasantest books ; I called in my 
dog that I might not Ji>e alone ; I tried to cheat 
myself into cheerfulness by recalling only mirthful 
thoughts — ^but in vain. The sadness came slowly but 
surely on, Uke a summer cloud. I began to think of 
Christmases past — ^to paint, in a contrasted picture, 
my lonely Christmas now, and the jovial, social, glad 
Christmas amx — to think of old fiiends gone before, 
old hopes foregone, old hap])iness forever lost. Tlio 
old life and the old being came up, and with that 
emotional egotism with which we so fondly dwell 
upon the life of the past, I bade the curtains op, 
and memory came forth to act the drama in which 
I was the hero and the central interest. 

But in the midst of this self-art, the door opened, 
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and in came Maggie and lice, each staggfjiing ander 
a mighty load of Christmas greens. 

" Ah, Maggie, so thoaghtfol ; kind, too." 

" You said, sir,'' said she, " that you liked your 
room decked with wintcr-grcen at Christmas time, so 
Ike and I have been to the woods, and brought you 
these.'' 

" The holly shall crown my mantel ; the spruce 
and the cedar shall festoon the wiUl and entwine the 
door-frames and pictures. We shall sit under a green 
Christmas, and be merry if we can." 

Maggie was in a flush of eagerness and pleasure ; 
her dark eyes shone like jet ; her check was warm 
and glowing ; and her little figure undulated and 
vibrated with pleasurable excitement. 

" Shall we begin, sir," said she, "now V 

" Yes, at once." 

Ike, only half my friend, and that his politic half, 
scowled a moment in the doorway, then rolled or 
twisted himself away into the shadows beyond, and 
Maggie and I were alone. 

Busy fingers had she ; the greens grew rapidly into 
wreaths and prettily adjusted clusters. Together we 
worked at the task — ^intwining every salient object, 
crowning every point of 'vantage ; festooning, gar- 
landing, or otherwise adorning. Beauty grew be- 
neath Qur hands. The gilding of the picture-framce 
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gUBtened through tho greea twigs ; the ruddy, bright 
pleasant tint of the fireliglit fell upon the greena 
richly and plcasiuitly ; tlio hccuo, uiellow licforo, grow 
rich and clo(iuent now. 

** After all, Maggie/' said I, ** not an unworthy 
Christmas Eve. May this pleasant custom of dock- 
ing our homes with the green of thg winter forests be 
perpetuated. The evergreen typilies the day and all 
the associations of .the day ; it symbolizes the e?er- 
lastiug verdure and enduring freshness of heavenly 
mercy and love this day begun ; it is tho outward 
expression of memories greener to-day than other 
days — for associations and recollections of loved ones 
dead, cling around these proniitiont q>ochs of the 
year, and help to make them holy. Chribtmus day 
is a memory of all things past, of all friends departed, 
of all joys lost, all hopes buried, and the green wreaths 
we hang upon our walls are immortdUs, 

** In Christmases to come, Maggie, may winter 
wrcatlis keep our memory gi'cen 1" 

Maggie, seemingly touched, hung tenderly over a 
portrait of my father ; and the wreath she wove and 
hung upon its frame was the greenest and choicest 
of them all. 

And when the work was done, we drew seats to 
our accustomed places before the fire — I in my ample 
Voltaire, Maggie on her low ottoman by the comer 
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— liiid fell oiusily iiwny iiilo our usual discursive talk. 
Maggie hod said something about Ituk, 

" Don't use the word, Maggie. I hate it. The 
thing which it expresses does not exist. We are 
all architects, Mag. If we build wisely and well, 
our structures will stand ; if they fall, be sure that a 
fundamental defect existed somewhere. To try is to 
succeed. That niarvcllous gentleman of the nursery 
tale who leaped into the brier-bash with all his might, 
peiformed quite a i)Ossiblc feat in scratching in his 
eyes again. With German subtlety I perceive a 
grand moral in his story, illustrating how much 
energy and resolute cITort will accomplish — ^how if a 
man but jump into his pur|>oscs with 'might and 
main,' mountains may be moved. Failure, Mag, I 
l)elieve to bo invariably the consequence of some 
weakness — ^iiot always ap[)arcnt, but itevertheless 
existing. Close and long observation has convinced 
me of this truth. I never failed in any undertaking 
that afterwards I could not trace the cause bock to 
some incompetency or weakness. 

" * strong will, my oontin, monarchs nil.' 

Yon will find that sentiment, Mag, in an almost for- 
gotten play, written in the hey-day of youth." 
" Your play, sir ? was it a tragedy?" 
" Yes. Every y uug man .who becomes inoculated 

4* 
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with literature, writes a tragedy. It is inevitable. 
Mine I I built hopes upon it once as high as the sky; 
it proved an altar upon which I burnt out all my en- 
thusiasm — a tomb m which were buried my dreamo, 
and my ambition. Ah, the fresh enthusiasm of youth 
is as delicate as a (lower; roughly touched or bruised, 
it never revives. [ have never labored u|)on another 
work as I did upon that fond, foolish, boyish hope. 
My courage has not been strong; it could not recover 
the harsh wound inflicted then." 

" Inflicted how ?'' 

*' By failure." 

" But failure is weakness, you say." 

'' Yes, but weakness^ is manifold in its workings. 
It is sometimes constitutional, and sometimes springs 
from inattention of means to ends. I planned a tra- 
gedy upon a grand scale; sublime in its theme, heroic 
in its tone, scanning the very heavens — ^I forgot that 
man is scarcely six feet high. So my tragedy went 
up out of sight, and exploded in the air." 

" Then it was too good." 

'^ No. I am not deceived about it ; I was once, 
but am not now. Its aim was above human sym- 
pathies, and therein I was a fool; while the plan was 
greater than the ability to peiform. I chose to walk 
on stilts, and rightfully had a tumble for my pains. 
Orlando says prettily, that his love 's just as high a.s 
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his heart. A good thought. The heart is the great 
human level; its stature is the plain, over which 70a 
may bowl your scntuncnts, your fancies^^yonr thoughts, 
and l)c sure of yonr aim. But he who aims higher is 
lost. Tlio world fuels, and never thiuks. Aggre- 
gately it has no brain. Touch its heart skillfully, and 
its great {mlsa re«iK>nds quickly, and surely; give it 
an abstraction to crack, and it will make mouths at 
you. As for my tragedy, in my will I shall order it 
to 1)c burned. The Hindoo widow is consumed upon 
her husband's funeral pyre ; so my child shall be im- 
molated on its father's grave." 

" Your child — I do not understand." 

" The offspring of my fancy. With every poet, the 
product of his inspiration is linked to him by such 
tics of consanguinity as the world cannot comprehend, 
and which is paralleled alone by that intense fondness 
manifested by a mother for her child. Every poet 
knows this ; all others know it not. 

" But it would have been better for me, as with 
many other men, to have escai)ed the infection of lit- 
erature ; wiser if Parnassus, glittering in its eternal 
sunlight, had never dazzled and blinded me. Wiser? 
Ah, yes, there it is. It is always wiser to leave uu- 
attempted and undone. Wisdom, by which I mean 
that quality otherwise known as common sense, is, 
after all, a simple science. I can sum it up in one 
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infallible word — ^Nol Its whole teachings are etema] 
variations upon this word. It is simply a hnge nega 
tlve. Impulse precipitates, wisdom restrains ; liot 
yoang blood rushes forward and is lost; old calm 
wisdom pauses and is saved. Wisdom incessantly 
cries, 'Don't*/ 'Better not;' its mottoes are, 'Look 
before you leap ;' ' Wisely and slow;' 'A bird in the 
hand,' etc. It is a check-rein, and a tight one; it is 
a social brake; it is conservatively pledged to restrain 
progress and advancement, and to frown upon innova- 
tion; it is cold, calm, lofty, dignified, impressive — and 
its name is, No I Impulse is all daring, but great folly. 
Once in a while it snatches success, and accomplishes 
an end; ninety-nine times it tumbles in the mud. Do 
you point out a great poet ? I will show you a hun- 
dred who have attempted the flight in defiance of 
wisdom's whispered ' No,' and could not keep the 
wing. The.se tremendously active ajflrnmlivt souls, 
have sometimes accomplished great results; but alas I 
how often by tlie sacrifice of the individual. For 
wisdom, among its other qualities, has an ' eye to the 
main chance;' its negatives are intensely selfish; but 
it faithfully points out the beaten, worn, res})cctable, 
tried path, and has a holy horror of the unknown 
wilds on either side. Thuik of it, and you will see I 
am right. Wisdom is painted as an owl — silent; 
therefore negative; stolid and imperturbable — nega- 
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tivo again I lis fl|K)6tlc is Solomon. What is bis 
greatest saying — there is nothing new under the son 
— ^but a sweeping negative V 

Maggie's cheek grew hot. With one of her qaick, 
vehement motions, she exclaimed: 

" I cannot understand you. To accomplish, seems 
to me the hope and glory of all. Oh, sir, I long so 
much to do something — to be " She hesitated. 

" Ah, Mag, I see, 

** * That rerer at the eore, 
fatal to hfan who heart, to aO who erer hort.* 

Oast it out, trample it down — ^hear wisdom speaking 
now, assuming its eternal form of No, and imploring 
you to come down from the clouds wherein you move; 
for below, here on earth, amid simple hopes and 
earthly things, lies happiness. Lift up your hands, 
and yon pull down hot coals upon your head ; you 
light the fires of reckless discontent, and unsated 
yearning; fires that grow upon the very tears shed 
to extinguish them." 

• Those fires seemed to be lighted even as I spoke. 
Her eyes gleamed, her cheeks blazed, and her lips 
seemed as if some unseen hand had reached down 
and touched them with fire. Ah, not from without, 
but from within came that strange Promethean heat. 
" Sir, sir, I am restless, discontented now; and I 
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yearn miserably for things I cannot understand. 1 
am unhappy, I don't know why, but I am unhappy." 
Tears even then, gemming, pearMiko, tlio licm of 
her grand passions, broidercd ni)on tlie woof and 
web of her swelling thoughts. Thoughts, too, with 
so little voice — ^vague, unformed, and shadowy, but 
convulsing with unseen, subterranean force, one day 
to break out into some noble utterance, or ever min- 
ing within, consume and destroy. Alas, for those 
who feel and think too much I Sometimes I see a 
glorious future for Maggie ; and sometuncs, alas I 
the universal tragedy enacted in every heart — ^grief, 
storm, passion and death I But these breakers 
upon which her bark of destiny seems to set — 
these passions and the fires that slumber in her 
breast, were not new to me. From the first I had 
detected their presence ; and if the world were 
different from what it is ; if large utterance, grand 
thoughts, high purposes, had known roads upon 
which to travel ; if for women, such as Maggie will 
make, there were channels and currents to float 
them onward to their goal, then I would bid en- 
couragement and sympathy to shine on Maggie, in 
whose wannth and light she would grow strong and 
great. But as it is, the upward atmosphere is hot 
sod feTeriflli — ^the earth alone, cool and wholesome. 
Her head upon the grass, and the daisy, and the violet, 
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then I And from simple things let her sonl draw 
calm content. 

" Maggie," said I, with my privilege of abruptly 
changing a theme, "read to me. Tliere is Mon- 
taigne. Open it anywhere. The old, qnaint, garm- 
lons, whimsical gossip never lacks interest — cool and 
plateful interest, too. There is not a pulse-beat in a 
lino he has written. Yon can sleep after him a^ 
calmly and sweetly as after an opiate ; not a dream, 
nor a haunting sentiment, nor a disquieting thought 
in his whole work. He is like a supper of porridge, 
light and wholesome." 

Maggie read a little, but even Montaigne could 
not cool the heat so unexpectedly incited. It lin- 
gered and hung about her still — plunged her into 
fits of alistraction, broke out into those character- 
istic movements which I have described ; and at last 
brought her to a full stop in the midst of one of 
Montaigne's humorous stories. 

" Oh, come, Maggie," said I, " this won't do. 
Try Shakspeare." 

She jurajicd up, ran to the volume, opened it 
hastily, and began to read Macbeth. 

" Stop, Mag. Not Macbeth. The Thane's wife 
and Maggie Dean have elements in common, and 
would run full tilt against each other. Like woq'^ 
cure like." 
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"Why, to au ambitious iiatiin», would not the 
•torj of Macbeth proTC a warning and a core t^ 

'' No I It would prick him on as he ueTer was 
pricked before. I would not attempt to cure a thief 
by showing him a hanging ; nor stop a murderer bj 
the history of other murders. There are in each of as 
grains of perversity lying in wait for opportunity ; 
and example stimulates them into activity. Con- 
Tince a man that his crune is an isolated one, that it 
is out of the range of human sympathy, that de- 
pravity lia.s never l>eforc reached a depth so low, and 
it will be horrible in his siglit. The most forsaken 
cling to some link with their kind, and find consola- 
tion for their wickedness in the wickedness of others. 
Vice is OS fond of precedents us a judge. Isolation 
is the great horror of humanity. 

" If intending to commit murder, I would read 
' Macbeth.' The sentunent of crime, with its c*entral 
interest, its harrowing sensations, its sublimity, its 
heroic inflation of the ordinary to tlic extraordinary, 
would gradually bring me to a grim and })lensurablo 
contemplation of my own dire purpose. There is 
no doubt of it in my mind, Maggie. Murder in 
blank verse is fascinatuig, but dangerous — ^for we 
cannot see the tremendous difference between it and 
murder in prose. 

" If, indeed, all murders have not a poetical ele- 
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ment. De Qninccy, whcu he considered Mordcr as a 
Fine Art, touched the very core of the subject. 
And I will make a bold confession. Looking back 
at tlic sensations I have at times experienced wlicn 
seeing n murderer or a great criminal, and analyzing 
them now, I discover their main element was envy P 

" Envy 1" exclaimed Maggy, with an incredulous 
stare of astonishment. 

" Horror of the crune, of course, but envy of the 
man's keener experience of passion and feeling. 
Sensation is life, and any situation which can de- 
velop our emotions so as to magnify ourselves and 
intensify existence, is a means of a higher, and 
therefore superior vitality. To Hve is the great aim 
of nature — ^not merely respiration, but life vibrative, 
profound, intense, in which every function springs 
into action, every emotion throbs with ecstatic feel- 
ing, every power, quality and sensibility of the mind 
or heart starts into active and vital being. See how 
eagerly we all run after sensations and excitements. 
The fiiRcJnation of the battle-field, the intcMiHo |»l(MiRur(^ 
of the gaming-table, the delight in adventure and 
danger, the eagerness for society, all these evince the 
universal desire for enlarged experience of those 
powers that lie within us. Fiction, the drama, and 
poetry — all grew up out of this need. By the aid 
of the novel we not only live through our own sen- 
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sations, but those of others ; we extend the botui- 
darlcs of life and feeling ; we transport ourselves by 
the aid of the imagination into heroes, who act upon 
a larger area and in a broader life than onr own cir- 
camstances admit of. Nothing is so egotistical as 
the enjoyment of romance and poetry. It's nothing 
more than looking in a mirror. The novel-reader 
crawls into the ^kins of all the heroes he admures ; 
he fills them out, strides in them, and when he 
glorifies the original, is secretly glorifying hinv- 
self. 

" But I tread upon ground too speculative. Turn 
to * As You Like It' — ^that is cool, dewy, pastoral 
and sweet." 

Maggie read, and the gentle influence of the most 
thoroughly beautiful production of the world, fell 
upon us both, benignly and dcliciously. 

You might extinguish all the literature of the 
ante-present period, if you left me Hamlet for my 
philosophy and As You Like It for my heart I 

Unfortunately Maggie's dull perception of humor 
shuts out one source of pleasure in ** As You Like 
It." Toui^hstoiie, Audrey, and even much of Rosa- 
lind, are blank to her : but Jacques she enjoys with 
Boch relish that I envy her. I must stimulate a love 
of humor, however. Mr. Fowler shall tell me where 
to look for the phrenologictil devcilopment of that 
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faculty, and — I wonder if external applications 
would accomplish anything? A cataplasm for in- 
stance ? 

Humor is a ]Krcnnial source of purity and fresh- 
ness to the mind. It clears away the cobwebs ; it 
qualifies the hot, rich draughts of sentiment ; it 
freshens up the sated edge of appetite ; it flows 
through the whole being like a babbling stream, with 
▼erdure always green upon its banks. Without 
humor, we are either hot simooms or arid plains. 
Your Keats and your Shelleys burn themsekes out 
for want of it ; your Shakspeares and your Dickenses 
are so irrigated by its delicious coolness, that they 
endure green and fresh forever. 



VII. 

Hearts and brains — ^The gauntlet thrown dowt. at 
the feet of facts^ and Csesar confronted with Han. let 
— ^The Shakspcrians preferred to the Romans — Birth- 
days hung in black — ^The five comparisons of life — and 
a hint or two for the reader about talking and listening. 
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SCENE : Maggie and I chatting in tiic warm 
tint of my firc-liglitcd stndy ; tlic curtains 
dropped against the window panes ; the oaken book- 
cases, with open doors ; the low ceiling, crossed with 
beams burnished by the fire-light ; the walls in crim- 
son paper and panelled pictures. A rich, dreamy 
atmosphere, in which the fancy delights. Maggie 
by the fire, one cheek in a glow, the other in 
shadow ; and two eyes, restless and gleaming be- 
tween her elf-locks, fixed with their keen light on 
me. In such a scene the thought makes tree 
ventures, and plays wanton pranks. I put no check 
upon it ; it leads where it listcth. 

"Well, Magf^io,*' I mn saying to her, "wo are 
somewhat liked, but u ccuf^orlous critic has been 
writing to my publisher,* declaring that my lucu- 
brations arc niisnnmcd, inasmuch as they partake 
very little of Maggie and very much of /." 

* A few of these sketches first appeared In the pages of a New York 

periodical, under the title of " Maggie and I.** 
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" Why, sir, what would he have ?" 

^'1 do not know. But surveying the alphabet 
coolly and dispassionately, up and down its full 
length, I frankly acknowledge to that censor, whoever 
he may be, that I cannot discover another letter to / 
which I am so much attached. 

** And, speaking without malice, I do believe it to 
be the favorite letter of mankind generally, not even 
excepting the uuamiablc critic who has taken mo to 
task for a very natural weakness. And a mighty 
letter truly. It reaches from arctic to antarctic, and 
equatorially girdles the earth. Strike it from the 
vocabulary of common use, and you blind the world 
to a perception of its own greatness ; you undo self- 
exultation, self-love, self-woi*ship, and all the delight- 
ful forms of self-contemplation. 

" The letter / is in the pupil of every man's sight, 
and so big that he can but just peep over it at the 
world outside.'' 

Maggie made a quick movement, and then was 

still. 

" I understand your thought, Mag. You should 
have spoken it. Youth and impulse belong so 
naturally one to the other, that ul though wo old fel- 
lows have learned the vices of policy and i*e8erve, we 
are unwilling to see them sitting in watch upon the 
utterance of the young. Give thought breath, Mag ; 
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speak freely and openly ; sonic foolish thbigs may liVo 
for brief seconds upon the air (it being th^ high yir- 
tac of friendship that it forgets whatever it, has no 
pleasure to remember), bnt siiontaneonsness ifi so in- 
spiriting and Gne, that it compensates many times for 
the few nnwise things the unwary tongne drops off 
with its pearls.** 

" Are you going to forget to tell me what my 
thought was r* said Maggie. 

" No ; but I shall approach it by what devious 
ways I please. The thought was this : he eternally 
talks about egotism — ^he judges by himself. 

'' So I do, Maggie. I have not as good oppor^ 
tunities for observing other people's hearts as I have 
my own. My heart is the only one I have in my 
own possession ; and very naturally, therefore, it 
serves as the sample by which I judge of its fellow 
hearts. There is the advantage, too, of always hav- 
ing it at hand ; of experiencing its intolerable do- 
sires, its huge aspirations, its slothful pleasures, its 
love of praise, its unceasing contemplation of self — 
of judging, in fact, from actual and mathematical de- 
monstration. A man without a heart now could 
licarcely be a judge of hearts ; and if I bring my 
own up and scrutinize it closely, I am all the more 
able to accurately read other people's, wliich I 
mostly do by deciphering the signs and the outwnid 

5 
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tokens — by watching the face, that dial whereon the 
moyements of the works underneath are impressed in 
onmista^lable characters, to all grown wise by their 
' penny of obseryation.' 

''This much I have learned. Absolutely bad 
hearts are few ; bad heads arc many. Some 
selfish appetites are in the heart, I grant you ; 
but it is the seat of all the generous emotions 
and noble impulses. Tenderness, sympathy, lovo, 
benevolence dwell in men's bosoms ; in their 
brains, craft, cunning, cold sophistry, audacious 
reason." 

" Oh, sir, ypu must be wrong." 

** I will prove it. Milton gave shape to the uui- 
Tcrsal idea of Satan when ho created Lucifer the 
impersonation of intellect. In him existed all the 
forces of Mind, all the powers that create and dare 
and do — ^the will of the diplomat, the sophistry of 
the skeptic, the skill of the general ; intellect that 
soared, grasped, pierced high and looked far, but 
intellect without a heart. And therein alone it 
differs from human intellect. Our good angel sits 
in the bosom ; in the heai't burn the holy fires of 
faith and charity ; it is the heart which lifts up and 
guides the intellect in the right, whic;li warms with 
its human warmth the proud, cold, ambitious rea- 
son ; and by its eyer-liying humanity, makes men of 
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those who would otherwise bo sneerhig, mocking, 
daring Lncifers. Do you see ?" 

"I try to, sir. But intellect inRpirc8\ worship. 
Tlio great are so grand I" 

" Yes, to youth, when life is like a new play. But 
I have peeped behind the scenes, and seen too often 
corked eyebrows, blank verse, and a stmt, make a 
fool glitter like a god.'' 

** But some are traly great," persisted Maggie ; 
" all are not hoUowness behind a beautiful mask." 

** No ; by humanity I swear it 1 I shall not 
destroy your faith, Mag, in human excellence, but 
beware. Admire not intellect alone. Without a 
heart, it is Lucifer — and Milton's, let me tell you^ 
was not the last." 



"There are two arcs in the world, Mag. 



One rests on the horizons ; it spans 'the Yisible from 
the right to the left. The other is not bigger than 
two spread hands, yet, by my soul, it outspans the 
first a hundred fold ; its rests are upon the very 
limits of space ; it reaches from to-day unto the very 
beginning, and vaults, in its narrow space, all the 
ages. I mean the brain." 

" Oh, yes — I sec." 

" I am glad you do. Obtuseness is not pleasant. 
Tes, Maggie, the arc of the brain is a mighty one. 
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grftnder eyen than this 'braye o'erhangmg firma- 
nfient.' By the by, I doabt if this Hue is as Shak- 
speare wrote it. In the early cilitioiis it is ' this 
braye o'erhanging/ ^firmaiMnU^ omitted and 'over- 
hanging ' nsed substantively. So written, the phrase 
has a true Shaksperian sweetness and richness. I 
like it best. 

" But of this dome that tops the human architec- 
ture. It is a grand affair — in my present mode of 
thought, I desire you to remember, for presently I 
may be cynical. Who knows ? There is one I see 
before me, I mean yours, of course. Eycn while 1 
speak, how it compasses all things ; how it outdoes 
Puck, and puts a girdle round the earth with a 
breath ; how it reaches from things terrestrial to 
things celestial ; how, within the biiHy, throbbing, 
dark and narrow yault, the world, in innumerable 
fleeting pictures,' is photographed I And then, Mag, 
the dreams it has known. Ah, could they all appear 
and march before you now, like the procession of 
ghostly kings in Macbeth, how preposterous and 
absurd'' 

<< Sur I" exclaimed Maggie, a little offended. 

" Grand dreams, Mag, no doubt. Ah, we are all 
artists. Our canyas is the future ; and our palettes 
glow with Utopian colors. Joye I how we paint 
that future — in colors to which Titian is pale and 
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weak I how we gild and adorn, and never tonch our 
pencils in the colors of the past. Never, never in 
the past. 

'* We snffer, we see hopes bnrst, we live vjirongh 
days of disappointment and weariness ; bnt still faith 
ever tnms hopefully and believingly to the futnre. 
Crowd the past with what evils we may, experience 
throws no sliivdow on the great toK^me, the all-h. il 
hereafter.'' 

Maggie shook her head. 

" There is my father," said she ; " he is very 
gloomy. lie is always prophesying evil. He pre- 
dicts bad of everything.'' 

''Your father's daughter's friend declines to be 
beaten in a fair argument by personality. Qene- 
ralities were never broken by iqiecialties. Theories 
are sometimes more vital than apparent facts ; and 
even in the face of ocular demonstration, I choose 
to adhere to principle based upon comprehensive de- 
ductions of general truths. 

"Facts, I dare say, are very convincing and 
important things to some people, but I have very 
little respect for them. Julius Caesar, no doubt, 
was a tremendous fact ; but, absolutely, Hamlet is 
much the more real personage of the two. It 
requires more imagination to conceive the existence 
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of the great Roman, than of the Dane. To dress 
him up, to put your fancy into the circamstanee& 
* of his life ; to see him walk and hear his voice ; to 
shape before you his individuality and clearly [lorceivo 
Ids character, are nothing like so easy as with the 
Shaksperian creation, who lives in your imagination 
with such reality, vividness, and circumstantiality 
0^ occupation, thoughts, looks, accent, temper, feeling 
and suffering, that the actuality of his existence is 
more positive than of any of the dim personages who 
move through the remote arcades of history. What 
are facts worth, then, if so much less vital than 
imagination? Let those love them who may. 
There are some fictions I would not exchange for 
half the facts in all the world. If called upon to 
choose, for instance, between the host of Romans 
and the characters of Shakspeare, I would not 
hesitate. Hamlet and the rest are dear to me ; 
CoBsar, Antony, Brutus, Portia, would have to go. 
And with my Shakspcrians I would have the 
hearts of men. Beatrice would make them laugh ; 
Juliet and Ophelia would make them weep ; Ilam- 
let would bo every man's brother ; Romeo, Orlando, 
Jacques, Benedict, each should hold some inseverable 
link to human hearts ; and around about us would 
gather forever the sympathies and loves of the 
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world. Of Cato, or Fompcy, or Portiti^ could this 
be 80 ? A fig for facts. The richuess bf mj son! 
has not been drawn from them.'' ' 

"I wish I could nnderstand yon," said Moggie^ 
" but I cannot." 

" You confound fad with trtUh, Truth is a prin- 
ciple at the base of all things genuine, but facts are 
frequently nothing more than isolated impertinence, 
or physical accidents. Tftke Alexander and Othello. 
In the first part of the career of the Greek, he hap- 
pened to be bom. Now, matter-of-fact people take 
unfair advantage of this little superiority over Othello, 
who happened n^ to be bom — ^but I do not. Mate- 
rial tmth made up one; (esthetic troth the otiier. I 
do not choose to acknowledge any unportant differ- 
ence. Profane history, which somebody says is a 
conspiracy against troth, gives us the conquering 
Qrecian ; poetical history, which is a conspuiLcy bi 
behalf of troth, gives us the Moor." 

" Please to tell me," said Maggie, " if I am an 
isolatcfl impertinence, or physical accident ? I am a 
fact, I suppose." 

" Facts are impertinences, Mag, when throst angih 
larly into theory; when, by virtue of a perverse ex- 
istence they damage beautiful dogmas built up with- 
out their aid. For mstance: the philosophers have 
a theory that mind is an attribute of man. A good 
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theory. I apcept it. Bat lol there comes along some 
one, my man Patrick, we'll say, utterly without 
mind, and where is the theory — or where would b«: 
(he theory if Pat, haying no manner of right to exist 
at all, was not set down as a perverse, though per^ 
haps not an isolated, impertinence ? Here fact and 
theory meet m full tilt. Fact goes down at once, of 
course." 

** I don't know, sir, whether you are in jest or 
earnest." 

" Let talk, Mag, have its full play; let jest season 
truth, and the playful mingle with the earnest. Be- 
sides, if we cannot be a little extrayagant, and hang 
about our chat the free caprices of humor, there is 
yery little use of talking at all. I will consent to be 
wise at times, but — homeopathically; for in wisdom, 
at least, I am sure the world is on my side, and will 
take its doses in infinitesimals. 

" Maggie, do you not know that this is my birth- 
day T 

" Why no, I did not." 

" To-day, fifty years ago, the world begun." 

" Sir ?" 

" Of course, Mag, that's absurd, as I see you think. 
You would tell mo that the world's natal day was 
thousands of years ago. But all tliat is nothing to 
me. What was before me, to me did not exiflt : and 
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hence yoa see, categoricallj, that the world beguu 
when I, by dint of sight, and ear, and touch, made it 
ont. Before that we were only each a chaos to the 
other." 

" You ought to have liad a cclcbmtion, sir." 

'* Oh, no. Show me some way to roll back the 
years, and I will get up a celebration with all my 
heart. If birthdays coinmcmorntcd years won, and 
not years lost, I should * smell holyday ' indeed, aad 
have good cause. Birthdays should be hung in black, 
and not in festive ; for they mark not what we have 
gained, but what we have lost. Life, unhappily, is 
not gradation, but retrogradation. It is a downward 
sweep, from and not to the ends coveted and strug- 
gled for." 

When Maggie does not understand me, a look so 
wistful and eager crosses her countenance, that I 
make haste to explain without waiting for her wish 
to find words. In response to this look I pro- 
ceeded: 

" Life, my girl, has its face forever set towards a 
goal ; but year by year, sees that goal more and 
more distant. It started out with hopes that it could 
nearly reach; with honors almost touching its brow; 
with glory, and fame, and happiness, seemingly falling 
into its npstretched hands. But with every year, 
those hopes, and that happiness, have slowly receded 

5* 
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— fading into cloudy distances, and up to inaccessible 
heights. Life pursues them, until age comes down 
upon the blood, the limbs, and the lusty vigor, and 
they disappear, alas, forever. Life is a perpetual 
labor of Sisyphus. It is the schoolboy's two ste)is 
backward to one step forward. Nothing, nothing 
more: I will keep no birthdays, which only mark 
how far I sink away from the things I have sought; 
which notch darkly my full, and not my rise. 

" Indeed, with me, by weakness, perversity, or what 
I cannot tell, misfortune hatli travelled my road with 
persistent companionship. I have l)een incessantly 
climbing ladders with broken rounds at the top. 
Some spirit of my destiny has taken apparent delight 
in pulling the pegs out from my ventures, and brings 
ing me to earth with concussive abruptness. 

" I was about to sum up in one sentence, what life 
IB, but I find comparisons numerous, sprmging to my 
lips. It would not be difficult to find one for each of 
your five fingers, Maggie. Begin and count them off. 

"Life is a see-saw — one perpetual succession of 
hopes up, and hopes down. We keep at the game, 
until at some odd tiuK;, we drop off into the grave.'' 

" Oil, I think tliat's good I'' exclaimed Maggie. 

" Life is a paur of stairs — long, high, and steqp, 
up which we are pricked by inexorable Time, with no 
turning Imck, and no landing-place at top. 
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'' Life is like a picture with a far perspectiye, seem- 
\nf^\j rvnehin^ to nlinoRt intcrniinnblc distances ; it 
l)rovc8 but a Hpan from beginning to end. 

" Life iR a ronst joint; it begins by being very well 
done on tin? (Miiside, is j)oorly done in the middle, and 
ends miserably in a refuse bone." 

" 1 don't think that very true.*' 

" I do. Give me life fresh served. Youth is the 
only true glory, and real good of life ; the ODly 
savory, juicy portion ^of existence. Let me see. 
Where are you now, Mag ?" 

" On the little finger.'' 

** The little finger must not come poorly off. Life 
is like a river, in its youth rushing forward to the 
ocean, which is the world, full of big dreams, and . 
swelling with the huge importance it feels itself 
alK)ut to conf<;r upon the sea ; it phmges in, and is 
astonished to find itself swallowed up, and never 
more heard of." 

" I declare they are all unhappy ones." 

" Ye>s, something misanthropical ; I season my 
talk according to the spice of my nature. But I 
concede that life is not always ' as tedious as a twice- 
told tale.' It falls differently to different men. To 
some, for instance, it is like a June day, calm, agree- 
able, and gentle ; others seem to experience nothing 
but March, and to be incessantly travelling around 
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blustery coraers. Still othcra kuow only Deccmbci 
snows, stern and silent with great grief ; some ai*e 
consumed with the passionate heat of August suns ; 
merry y ij makes up the glad natures of others ; but 
alas I ;0W few know the mellow and golden fruitage 
of aui/umu I 

" But bless me, Mag, we haye nearly talked the 
fire out. Heap it up. A dull hearth is worse than 
a dull friend." 

" There, sir ; it blazes again." 

" So I All, Mag I there is heart in a lire. I liave 
whispered more secrets to a good blaze, than I 
would dare unfold to other mortals." 

" Other mortals I Are you crazy, sir ?" 

" There may be nothing human in a fire, Mag ; 
but iSt me confess that if ever I should abandon 
Christianity, it would be to turn fire-worshipper. It 
is the only species of heathenism I could ever com- 
prehend." 

*'I have thought of a comparison," interrupted 
Maggie, quickly, " which I like better than yours." 

" I listen." 

** Life is a maze ; we wander bewildered through 
its labyrintlis, unable to find the clue, but still de- 
lighted with the flowers and l)eauties scattei*cd along 
its mysterious ways ; and at last death proves our 
Ariadne." 
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" ClagsicAl and pretty. You Icam aptly, Mag." 

" I try to, sir.'' 

" Who knows 7 In time yon may turn talker, 
and I listener. Yon have matter enough there is 
no doubt, but expression is the rub. The s% '?nce of 
words is held in contempt by some. Such eUows 
are not ankle deep. By words both imps and apgels 
can be stirred up ; dark passions, and generous g hmI- 
ness, by turns, fhictify under thebr influence. Thej 
make and unmake revolutions. Justly fitted to noble 
thoughts, they become their immortal framework. 

" Unspoken thoughts are virgins. They must be 
wedded to wonls ere they can attain jwrfect exist- 
ence ; and once united, they live and bear fruit for- 
ever. No decree can divorce them. Or to put it 
another way ; a thought unspoken is a seed in the 
mould. By due culture it will flower into words. 
And to despise the blossom is to despise the thought 
itself ; for the flower, the fragrance, and the germ at 
the heart, are indissolubly wedded by mysterious 
alchemy into one whole, which live or die together. 

" Words may conceal thoughts ; then they are 
bastards. Words may paint thoughts with gi*eat 
exaggeration of color — then the soil is too rich, and 
should be tempered with clay ; they may also tamely 
and meanly expound the hidden conception — ^then 
the soil is poor. 
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" There is oue eiu society will not forgive — silence. 
For there is more doginatism, intolerance, and 
bigotry in your wrapt up and silent fellow, than in 
the most yehement zealot that ever preached. I 
met rp'outly such a one. My humor, my sallies 
of wi , my permissible social exaggerations, my 
touches of sentiment, all fell like snow-flakes around 
a s'/One ; while my opinions, and my ram|)ant an- 
tagonisms, purposely shotted so as to provoke a 
reply, glanced from his stolid heart, making no visi- 
ble impression. The fellow baffled, defeated, and 
sent me about my busiucHs, crest-fallen, purely be- 
cause of an impassive silence, which seemed to 
throttle every sentence, and to sit in dogmatic con- 
depunation upon every thought I uttered. 

'' I cannot talk with ease to people who employ 
themselves in any way ; who write, or sew, or whose 
fingers busy themselves with occupation. I have 
met people, ladies particularly, who I dare say were 
good listeners, but whose faces and eyes have been so 
bent upon embroidery, or like employment, that con- 
versation invariably flagged or died out altogether. 
They did not seem to understand that nothing so 
fills the safls of conversation, and wafts it on its way, 
as looks, nods, eye-glances, smiles, watchful atten- 
tion, exclamations properly distributed, and other 
indications of an Intelligent sympathy with the mat- 
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tcr dificaRRCfl. Stolid listeiierB arc my abomiiiation. 
Thej are almost as bad as another class of bores iv 
society — the story-tellers. I mean those who relate 
embroidered, rambling, loqnacipns accounts of insig 
nificant events — who travel aroand the world to pick 
np a pin ; who wUl give yon the particulars of a 
burnt pudding, with such circumstantiality of detail, 
that if every woitl were a pudding, and burnt at 
that, you would rather eat them all, than listen to 
the bewildering particulars. 

" Qood listeners are a sort of merchandise in de- 
mand ; the supply is inadequate. They are a 
species that the world likes ; it ought to crown them, 
for the virtues they exhibit and the suflcrings they 
endure are wonderful. They stand up in deserts 
of talk as patient and passive as the pyramids. 
Some day a benignant Fox will canonize them in a 
new book of martyrs. 

" But something too much of this. What have 
you read to-day, Maggie V 

" Nothing.'' 

" Why, I saw you with books.'' 

" But I could not read. I could only think." 

" Of what ?" 

" I hardly know." 

"Thought, Mag, is clear and mathematical in its 
processes. Yon dreamed rather than thought." 
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"Yes, you are right. I dreamed — ^I wish I did 
not — wish I could uot. My di'eams do not make 
mo happy.'' 

« That's bad. The dreams of the young should 
be bright and glorious." 

"Mine are sometimes, and then sometimes so 
strange — ^I cannot tell." 

" Humph 1 morbid, I see. Too much melancholy 
and seittiment. I must prescribe for you.'^ 

" What, sir ?" 

"A puzzle. Something that will crystallize. 
Mathematics might do. It is an old remedy. 
Those ancient Greeks sharpened up their wits rastly 
by its use. But the clock, a stern autocrat in every 
household, tells a tale of late houra ; I saw just now 
a look of weariness cross your countenance ; and 
Ike has been stamping in the hall down-stairs for ten 
minutes, full. Good night." 

" Good night," said Maggie ; but she first put her 
two hands silently in mine. 



VIII. 

A salutation to our companion the grate — ^The heart 
and color in the olden life — An idea of Keats which 
Maggie carries out — A midnight reading of Macbeth 
surrounded by certain dramatic accessories — ^Travelling 
down the ages — A hint to Maggie about Titania and 
her folly. 



VIII. 

ff TiyrAaaiE." 

J.fjL Moggie looked np from ''David Oop- 
perfield." 

" Soon, Mag, the Rammer san will close np tlie 
grate, and extinguish the blaze. What shall we do 
then r 

Maggie glanced affectionately at the fire, and 
with one hand smoothed the red glow upon the 
other. 

" ]$ut the summer is pleasant." 

" Yes ; and in the soft twilight of a summer's 
day, when SiCphyrus, that gentlest son of Astneus, 
comes laden with fi-agrancc, one drops dreamily 
away into the great depths of fancy, as we do now." 

" And that ir as fine ns our evening fire." 

" I love my hearth, and the fancies that come to 
life within its genial circle ; so do I love the green 
sweetness of summer. But this I claim : the 
great invention of man is the chimney. When 
that was conceived, civilization became complete ; 
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humanity was blessed ; the barba^:;; and nomadic 
fled before it ; i)eaco and good will cuilcd u|>- in 
every wreath of smoke that issued from its mouth. 
Our chimneys open up to heaven, and through them 
ascend burnt inccnKC to nil the uinenities of life. 
An old quaint writer calls then* * wind[)ipcs of 
hospitality.' Yon must not ask me who, for I 
should have to be frank and confess that I have 
quoted at second hand. I do not know. 

"But I see you are reading Dickens, the new 
Shakspeare.'' 

" The new Shakspeare ?" 

" Sacrilege, some would cry out. I do not think 
so. For these two men alone have given the world 
characters so vital that they live m the heart and 
brain of every man ; and sayingc dO uistinct with 
truth, and responsive to universal needs and sympa- 
thies, that they vein and permeate the whole mass 
of popular idioms and phrases. And I will call 
that man the new Shak8pcni*e, whose knowledge of 
human nature is so masterly that in this one su- 
preme test he can approach the delineator of 
Hamlet." 

"But" 

** But me no buts. ' But ' is the most envious 
word in the languuge. It is a b;;rr which sundrj^ 
people industriously stick into the si^le of greatness : 
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8 qnalificaiion Tvliich slips the pedestal from beneath 
the> feet of the exalted, and brings them down to 
onr own level. It is very mnch like Touchstone's 
' If.' Yon can praise a man ever so highly if after- 
wards yon stub him with a 'but.' Conrad is a 
wit and a scholar ; he has jadgment, taste, elo- 
quence, refinement ; he is honest and upright. 
One would think such a character a grand one 
as the world goes. Not so but. It counts all his 
virtues on its ten fingers — is puzzled for a moment, 
then looks portentous, and cries, * but he has no 
depth,' and shakes all the ten virtues in the air as 
worthless. ' But ' manages to wriggle itself into 
the character of the noblest ; it stops at no fame 
or worth ; it even fastens itself upon a man like 
Washington. It says ; yes, he was wise, prudent, 
just, magnanimous ; but then, you see, he had no 
genim. No genius ! I look up and down his 
career and discover this wonderful fact — his judg- 
ment, in all its ten thousand trials was never at 
fault ! Find vne genius of mortal growth of which 
this magnificent praise can be uttered, and I am 
down on my knees to it ; I'll do salaams by the 
week, sprinkle my head with ashes, and transfer to 
it all that hunnlity which I now feel when I stand in 
the historical pccsence of Washington. 
— " I was thinking to-day, Maggie, about a 
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very great want — ^picturesqueness. The woild was 
once in bright colors and gay fignres, but they 
are washed out ; the hues were not fust, and the 
harsh attrition of labor and necessity have rubbed 
them into dim and uudefiuablc tints. The objective 
or the external no longer has its day, and I am 
sorry for it. Simple, honest, healthy natures flour- 
ish mih its growth ; and if we had a little more 
of the old grand pomp and pageantry — ^the medie- 
yal love for the splendid, the rich-toned and the 
high-colored, and the ancient passion for life and 
action, we should all be better and happier for it. 
Upon my troth, I do belieye that the monster 
now sacking and destroying the world is Utili- 
tarianism, and I in*ay daily for some St. George 
to appear and exterminate it. All the genial 
richness of life has succumbed to it ; it has white* 
washed rcd-hcartcd life iuto palc-livcred money- 
getting ; it has substituted for broad, yigorous 
existence, a cramped, narrow, dull, colorless species 
of respiration, anatomically accurate no doubt, but 
meaningless and soulless as lay figures. It has 
knocked imagination on the head ; and poets, 
painters, and romancers are put in pound for fear 
they will transcribe the cribbed and cabined limits 
of a circumspect, practical, and cautious utility. 
Life now and once is as pale-sherry to (»ld port ; or 
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as a cold, wliitc-leavcd, black-lettered book to a glo- 
rions old illuminated missal. 

" Bot all life is a pendulom, and vibrates to oppo- 
sitcs. The richness of external life being denied, 
some have tamed to the hot internal, or snbjective, 
and fed upon sentiments, emotions, and sensations, 
unnatural and distorted, until their hearts are 
heated up as goose-livers were in epicurean Ilome. 
Startling consequence, that on one hand shows us 
all the bloom and heartiness of life, extinct ; and 
on the other, sentiment and passion bloated into 
loathsome proportions for the want of natural vent 
and healthy action I We have been like the scor- 
pion. Driven into a corner and no escape, we 
have turned our fangs uiward, and stung ourselves 
to death." 

** Are you not severe upon the age V 

" No. I only slightly emphasize my condemnation. 
I cry anathema, but know none will heed me ; and 
l)erhap8 for that very reason I pitch my voice a little 
too high. But, then, the nineteenth century pats it> 
self so complacently, that it deserves to have its 
favorite bubble of ' progress and enlightenment' 
pretty severely pricked." 

There is a heat in mv blood that sometimes bub- 
bles. I am prone to wax warm upon a subject, and 
have been known to explode into indignation, to the 
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alarm and surprise of good-natured friends. But as 
there is grey in mj hair, so is there Kilver in my 
blood. Both are somewhat hoar, and teacli me to 
cool my temper in the sure bath of silence. So dis- 
covering a foam and lash upon the surface of my 
thoughts, I backed from controversial breakers into 
the placid depths of measureless meditation, and was 
still. 

Ten minutes tripped along, and nothmg spoke save 
the clock. 

"Maggie," said I at last, "why don't you 
speak V 

" I don't know what to say, sir." 

" Candid and blunt. You hit the core of a tmtli 
not with the point, but with the haft of ^ur arrow. 
Talk of the weather, if of nothing else. An old, 
stripped, threadworn subject, you will say, sitting like 
a beggar at the portal of eveiy man's tongue I A 
mistake — at least in Americii. For with us, its 
manifold and inscrutable changes render it always a 
fresh and piquant matter for discu&sion. It never 
ceases to astonish, puzzle and bewild(»\ Other 
countries have some sort of dt'iiuablc rliinutc-— lixiul 
like their institutions. But with us Cancer, and Cu}v 
ricom, and all the zones fi'om Arctic to Antarctic, 
and all the wmds bom of jEoIus and Aurora, have 
assembled upon our shores, in compliance no doubi 
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with our iniliscreet natioDal invitation to the op- 
pressed of all nationR, here to indulge in such free 
licenRo ami merry independence, ob only some other 
of our guests can equal. In a free country we have 
the freest of climates ; the seasons disregard their 
allotted places ; frost and heat play at thimble-rig, 
apid get ble8sc<lly confused as to the locality in which 
they really belong ; the zones and the winds are ir- 
retrievably puzzled, while the months jostle about 
here and there quite oblivious as to their true place 
in the calendar procession. In fact, our climate has 
read the Declaration of Independence, and with true 
democratic spirit deGes law, order and subordination. 
Is it a wonder then, if twenty millions of people find 
the vagaries of the weather an inexhaustible source 
of amusing and profitable discussion ? Byron says, 
Romewlicrc in his naughty * Don Juan,' that in Eng- 
land they have no weather except for three months 
in the year — ^all the rest is nothing but rain. Now, 
with us there is no lack of weather ; it is perpetually 
weather ; the weather is incessantly up and doing ; 
and very much like Bottom, the weaver, tries to play 
every part all at once. Now it will bellow Boreas 
from the North, and, in the same breath, fairly 
' roar you like a sucking dove from the South ' — 
jumping from Py ramus to Thisbe with alacrity like 
tliat of Osrick's In^fore the melancholy l*rinc(\ An? 
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you unread, and ask me what melancholy prince ? I 
Bay him whose last words I seem to see written on 
every tombstone, ' the rest is silence !' 

** But this weather. I apostrophize : O you 
weather — the sex is uncertain and the apostrophe in 
consequence rather awkward, but — O you weather I 
You've been an idle, vacillating, shiftless jade (but 
jade is feminine) long enough ; we are tired of your 
tricks and pranks. You are old enough to know 
better, and to become that sober, grave, docile insti- 
tution the venerable — ^bless my soul I that draught 
has blown the candle out I 

'* I make a discovery. The weather is feminine I'' 

4c ♦ 4c 4c 4c 

The night is rough ; the wind shakes the cottage ; 
the rain comes drenching down ; the trees shriek in 
the blast, and beat their branches wildly agamst the 
window panes. I cause Maggie to open '' Lear " and 
read me this grand passage, while the stoim roars its 
accompaniment without : 

**Blow winds, and orack your cheeks I rage ! blow I 
Toa oaiaracis and barricaooes spout, 
Till yoa have drenched our steeples, drowned the cocks I 
Ton sulphurous and thouj^t-executing Ares, 
Vaunt couiiers to oak-clearing thunderbolts, 
Binge my white head, and thou all-sliaklng Uiunder, 
Bkrike Qat Uie Uilck rotundity of the world I" 

"Don't stop there, Maggie. TiCt me hare Mh» 
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foors rejoinder — sweet and tender boy, thoagh a 
fool." 

Maggie. (Reading), '* O nnncle, coort holy water 
in a dry lioiiRe, is better than this rain water ont o' 
door. Qood nuncle, in, and ask thy daughter's bless- 
ing : here's a night pities neither wise men nor fools." 

"So the fool, Maggie, hangs his jests upon the 
hem of Lear's passion. Shakspeare always sets the 
grand in startling contrast with the grotesque, and 
heightens the terrible by graduations of bitter 
mirth. The shivering fool's dolefnl jests, let in be- 
tween Lear's fierce outbreaks, stir mixed emotions 
and sympathies, terror, pity, tenderness, manifold, ex- 
quisite, and conflicting. How, too, Lear's abandon- 
ment seems intensified by the devotion of this one 
poor crack-brained fool with his fantastic songs, who 
'labors to out-jest his heart-struck injuries.' I 
always loved the fool in Lear, and that one brief 
lament of tlie dying king — ' And my poor fool is 
hanged I' moistens my eyes when I read it. Lear, 
Cordelia, the Fool I In the gallery of fiction, 1 
hang green chaplcts upon their memories." 

" It is strange how fond you ore of tragedy." 

" No it is not. We all like tragedies ; we begin 
with ' Red Riding Hood,' and end with * Hamlet.' 
And he who loves tragedy, Maggie, stalks a hundred 
feet above the cheap aifairs of the world. 
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** But how the storm rages t It must have been a 
uight like this, when Dnncan was murdered. Keats 
once said, that he would not dare to read ' Macbetli ' 
alone in a house, at two o'clock in the moming. One 
curious in sensations would find this an occasion to 
try it. In that long loft of oure, for instance, Mag- 
gie, with its black fathomless recesses, its vaulted 
roof, grim and dark with ribs of timber behind which 
shadows lurk, its one uncurtained window, against 
which the branches of the trees beat in wild and 
weird-like shapes ; the rain on the roof, the wind 
howling, shrieking, moaning through crevices — ^all 
awo-iuspiring enough at this moment, I'll be bound. 
It were almost worth the trial." 

" I will do it, sir," said Maggie, jumping up. 
" The murder scene, remember." 
'* The murder scene ; and I will go alone." 
I was at firnt prompted to prevent the folly ; but, 
alter a moment's consideration, I determined to l<^t 
her whim have its way. She took the book and 
candle firmly enough, certainly, and walked away 
without the slightest evidence of hesitation or 
timidity. 

I could not repress some anxiety as I reflected 
upon her ]M)culiarly susceptible and imaginative touh 
perament, but I knew her at heart to be exceedingly 
courageous. 
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The minutes, however, passed ; the first five slowly, 
the next more swiftly, and I began to wonder at her 
pmlonged absence. Fifteen minutes, and still she 
did not return. I list^^ned eagerly, and the silence 
of a hushed house, so peculiarly painful when you 
strain to catch every sound, ticked its low beat in 
my ear, suggestive of hidden and mysterious hoirors. 
I jumped up at last, and seized the candle, resolved 
to follow her. I ran up the stairs so swiftly that my 
candle was extinguished, but guided by glimmers of 
a light through the cracks of the attic door, I harried 
forward, threw it open, and took two steps into the 
room — two steps, and stood suddenly still. The place 
was all I have described it — vast, mysterious, and 
dismal even to terror. In the centre stood Maggie 
with her single candle held close to the volume in her 
hand, reversing the shadows on her face, and flingmg 
over it that ghastly, strange look, always given by 
the upward glare of a candle ; while the dim light 
seemed to roll back the shadows only to pile them 
up in masses of opaque and Egyptian density. But 
Maggie's face, attitude, expression, and voice raised 
in passionate declamation, startled me. The scene, 
with all its ghostly accessories, had not terrified, but 
inspired her. Her face was white, her eyes flashing 
and burning with such fire and passion as are lighted 
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only in the soul of genius, while her voice poured out 
in thrilling accents : 

** Methooght I heard a yolce cry, * sleep no more 1 
Macbeth does murder sleep* — the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell*d sleave of care, 
The death of each day*s life, sore labor's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second course. 

Chief nourisher in life's feast; 

Still it cried, * sleep no more t' to all the house I 
Qlamis batl) murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more !" 

Accents 80 crowdoil with oxprcHsioii, so tlirilliiig 
with passion and fccUiig, have rarely fallen fi*om hu- 
man lips. But then Macbeth is not usually acted 
with snch 8nrronndLnf:!;R. 

I stood ill silence for a few luinutes ; and then, 
with a loud voice broke abruptly upon the recitation. 
Maggie gave a violent start, dropped the caudle and 
book, the light went out, and Cimmerian dai*kuef« 
came down between us, out from the dark panoply 
of which burst peals of passionate and hysterical 
laughter — one of those sudden and intense reversions 
of fecliiig so common to her cliaracter. 

Alarmed, I called oat to her earnestly, groped 
my way until I reached and seized her liand, 
and then, as hastily as possible, led her down to my 
study. 
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" ]{j Jupiter Touans, Maggie," said I, with a 
long-drawn breath, "well have no more noctomal 
rcftilingK of MiiclKsth I" 

" 1 wasn't frightened, sir." 

** I dare say, but 1 was, mightily. 1 never saw so 
ghostly a place in my Ufe. In another minute that 
Murder Scene would have brought a host of demons, 
goblins, and the like, out of those mysterious nooks 
'.aid impenetrable comers, just as Der Freyshutz in- 
voked them with his charmed cuttle and incompre- 
hensible incantations." 

" Why, sir, you don't believe in ghosts ?" 

" Dr. Johnson said that all opinion is against them, 
but all belief for them. I do believe hi ghosts, such 
as those that come and nightly people my room here, 
when you are gone, and the midniglit quickens the 
visions of fancy into pretcnmtiiral vitality. 

" Ah, the shadows, then I Not merely the loved 
and sleeping ones haunt me, but events and impres- 
sions take to themselves human shapes, and mingle 
with the shadowy crowd. By the side of re-animated 
realities move re-animated ideals. Old boyhood fan- 
cies and wild imaginings have palpable form and 
historic shape. There npjicar in these ghostly visita- 
tions such fair forms and divine faces as once existed 
alone in summer dreams. And stranger still, by 
some mysterious reversion, the dreamed-of futiu'e is 
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cast back iuto dim shadows of a greatness that might 
have been. Tliese are the ghosts, Maggie, which I 
not only believe in, but love. I am potent among 
them OH Manfred was among his spirits ; tliey appear 
at my command, and we commune togetlier ; but 
the mystic compact between us, unlike that of the 
Alpine recluse, involves no commerce with Powers 
who may rise some day and destro}^ me. And these 
shadows of the post are sweeter and dearer to me 
than all the unhallowed present. 

'' I denounce tlie present ; so does every man ; so 
has all ages. Look back, and you will find eveiy 
period fixing its gaze upon tradition, and worshipping 
those obscure virtues whicli hM)m vaguely and mistily 
in delusive })ro}jortions, along the backward i)aths of 
history. Time is a desert in which the sands rise 
and bury ten thousand lowly things, leaving only the 
grand and towering to lift their eternal shai^s 
against the horizon. Or to give you another com- 
parison, Time is a filterer, through which events and 
things are continually strained. Of the past there 
comes down to us only a pure, sweet stream of re- 
membrances, while in the present we drink of the 
flood, thick with the sand and mud that agitate and 
feiment the passing currents, soon, however, to gravi- 
tate to the bottom. The unwise hurl their auathe* 
mas at the literature and mtellect of the day, forget 
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fal that time has cast away the chaff of the past, and 
brought to OS only the gram ; forgetful that we are 
to sift and winnow for the fatnre, just as preyions 
generations have done for us. 

" For myself, I love the past, because it is a jewel 
set, shimng upon me with a calm, pure light, and 
mirroring in its reflected depths, such things as 
neither song nor eloquence have power to depict — 
tilings which only to re-act I would take up ' sandal 
shoon and scallop shell,' and travel backward 
through my career. 

" If that could be so. If life were two roads, 
one down, and the other up the ages. If one could 
turn from the unknown hereafter and wander back- 
ward amid the men and things of the Once I Should 
I accept it ? Would it be well to ti^avcl forth along 
known roads, amid giant ruins and grand memories, 
widking alone with all the greatness of the past 
through her silent arcades ? Oh, immensity of sen- 
sation I But the future ? How its unseen gran- 
deur thrills and fascmates mc I The past has its 
Babylon, its Jerusalem, its Athens, its Carthage, its 
Rome, its vast total of mighty accomplishment, and 
by these I tremble at the possibilities of the future. 
The very conjecture of all that shall come to pass, 
appalls and confounds me. I feel as one standing 
upon the ' bank and shoal of time ;' the ocean, 

6* 
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which 18 the past, thunders up to mj feet, the fiitare 
stretches its blank mysterious vastness beyond, while 
I stagger on my way, awestruck and bewildered by 
both the known and the unknown. 

" But learning is nothing more than a man's eyes 
in the back of his head, with their gaze forever fixed 
upon the travelled road, while his face is turned 
sightless against a walled up future, and events slip 
by under his feet and startle him when they are past. 
Learning will not deserve to be crowned, until it 
can read forward as well as backward." 

'' I do not understand what you say ; I love to 
think of the future. It is what I dream about." 

" Fancy, Mag, creates a Utopian future ; it 
makes to itself, paradises in which it disports — ^but 
it steals all its materials fh>m the past." 

** Not mine, for I have no past." 

" Therefore your dreams are fantastic imaginings, 
bearing no human or earthly complexion ; they 
pierce nothing, prophesy nothing, but hang in mid- 
air and are made of sunbeams and cobwebs. Did 
you ever hear of Titania f " 

" Who was she, sir f" 

" A queen." 

" Of what country V 

** Eden, I think. Her throne was a rose-bud, her 
palace a white lily. Oberon was her king and con- 
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sort ; Pack, their prime minister. In a strange 
dream once, her eyelids having been washed by Juice 
of a flower pierced by Cnpid's shaft, she fell in love 
with a donkey." 
Maggie flushed. " What then, sir ?" 
" Look to yonr dreams, that's all. Fancy is apt 
to be vagrant and gppsyish ; it takes sometimes to 
the fantastic, and monstrous — in short, falls in love 
with donkeys, and awakes from its dreams down- 
cast and chop-fallen. [The penetrating reader sees 
my drift ; I am thinking all this time of Maggie's 
dramatic power so startingly displayed in the old 
loft, and withoat showing her which' way my fear 
points, I am trying to sound a cantion in her ears 
which may at some hereafter time forewarn and fore- 
arm. She is impulsive and has tragic passion — ^how 
far from right, then, am I in fearing, to a tempera- 
ment like hers, the most dangerous kind of donkey — 
a love of the stage ? Power and tnstc like to travel 
the same road ; and when Maggie comes to know 
the institution, as she will some day, the powers 
within her will be touched as with fire. Some such 
path she must climb ; the ordinary would kill her ; 
but other than this, with its myriad foot-faJls I must 
guide her to.] We all of us, Mag, go through 
Titania's folly. I have in my time been enamored 
of a good many donkeys — and the recollection of 
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them cannot be erased from my tablets. I cannot 
forget ; they stick like thorns in the sides of my 
self-complacency ; they tingle in my cheek eyeu 
now. 

" Men may sin consciously, systematically, and be- 
come hardened to it, yet be tender-hearted at remem- 
brance of their cofUreUmps, for remorse will prick 
more sharply at the recollection of a faux pas than 
of an innocent wronged, or a widow undone. A 
man will cut a throat, and blush at a word mis- 
spoken. The sins against society, as the world goes, 
orertop the sins against morals. The tact is, Mag" 
«r-I turned towards her with the emphasis finger up- 
lifted — she was asleep. 



IX. 

A ^ance at Shady Side — ^A stunmer reminiscence-** 
A new sobriquet which I liice — A story of 

The Monomaniac — 
Something about novels old and new — A few private 
but rather dangerous sentiments. 



IX. 

• t It J" AGGIE," said I, stretching my feet upon 

XfJL the fender, and preparing for a long even- 
ing's chat, '' the morning was so fine that I took a 
long ride in the brisk, but pleasant air. Even 

* Shady Side ' where I pansed briefly, looked wann 
and pleasant notwithstanding the naked bonghs and 
the brown sod. The little river mshed dnn and sad, 
however, and seemed to mourn for the flowers." 

" That ' Shady Side ' is your passion,«ir.'' 
"It is. Nature everywhere is my mistress; amid 
the slopes and shady dells of that wooded bank, when 
the summer sun is in the heavens, I am happy al- 
ways. Few know it; rarely have other shadows than 
my own been thrown across its green glades. I re- 
joice that its seclusion is so perfect, and I wander in 
and ont, np and down, with a certain sense of mas- 
tership, as if I were monarch of the scene It rarely 
occurs to me that it is the property of John Jellaway, 
Builder. Indeed, if John Jellaway, Builder, should 
appear some day, and lay his hand upon it and call 
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it his, I Bhoald be t^npted to ignore title^Leeds, and 
all such miserable red-tape affairs, and defy John 
Jellawaj, Builder, to his face." 

" I think that I like the beauties of nature, too,'' 
said Maggie, " yet I am surprised that yon do not 
find them monotonous — ^yon who haye seen so moch, 
and are so wise.'' 

"I am a philosopher, Maggie, by my winter 
hearth ; but in the smnmer time I am such a rustic 
gentleman as can be found upon any green hill-sido 
in the country, with an ambition for big cabbages, 
and a worthy emulation for miraculous pumpkins. I 
lore my garden; my yines, my nurselings, and tlie 
creatures that flourish around my threshold ; but 
more than these, I love the reverie and the noontide 
dreams — tub woodside, the brook, the siesta under 
nodding elms, the far-off haze of sleeping moun- 
tains, the smell of hay, the light and shade in forest 
masses, the songs of birds, the flower-jewels which 
nature hangs upon her brood bosom, the glorious 
emerald of the fields, the rich shades of the forest 
dq>th8, the white clouds against the fathomless blue 
of heaven ! To him who loves these things, Mag, 
there is no monotony, but ever-shifting variety and 
diange. To my eyes there is a new picture pre- 
sented every morning, when, like Guiderius and 
Anriragos in Shakqpeare's ' Cymbeline,' I stoop 
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tlirongh my low door-way and salate the heavens. 
There are the same general ontlincs it is tme, but to 
•my tatored perception, new combinations continn- 
ally arrange themselves before me. I have a trick 
of separating and framing in bits of a scene — of see- 
ing one object amid many objects, and grouping 
aronnd it those accessories best suited to its disposi- 
tion and effect, and by an act of will, shutting out 
from my vision whatever detracts or destroys. A 
pro8i)cct is rarely one wide grand view to me — it is a 
gallery of pictures, a collection of fragments and iso- 
lated portions set in frameworks of my own. Some- 
times the picture is a group of cattle — that always pk>- 
turcsquc adjunct to a londscapc ; sometimes a single 
tree photographed, as I may term it, apart from its 
fellows, upon the retina of the eye; sometimes a group 
of rocks ; frequently a cluster of trees in the forest. 
In my loved * Shady Side ' I have innumerable such 
pictures, which I go to frequently and pause before 
— bits of the opposite shore of the stream; some lean- 
ing, fantastically-shaped trees ; mellow patches of 
sun-light, flung amid dense shades; openings in the 
tree-tops, where the blue of the sky seems to come 
down to the green fringes of the branches ; dark 
pools, hemmed in with wild thickets ; park-1il(e slopes, 
flecked with sun-drops; meadows that open in a rich 
breadth of light from your stand-point nuiid shrub 
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aud shadow; cascade-bits of the stream, where the 
water tumbles and foams, fmd the shore rises tangled 
and wild ; brook expanses (of whidi tliere are many 
in thiH neigliborhood), with jatting shore, OYcrliaug^ 
ing rock, picturesque bridges 1 

" These uro the things that, with me, disarm mo- 
notony — that, with the ever-marching seasons aud 
the progress towards summer maturity or autumn 
decay, present day by day new colors aud forms. 
My pictures not only change in themselves, but I am 
always seeing them in new lights; and in that musing, 
dreamy way of mine, I doily walk around them, dis- 
covering ditfcrenccs, observing, comparing, and watch- 
ing the changes and contrasts as they occur." 

" Why, sir, you would make a rural |K)et." 

" Ah, Mag, a love of these things is an inborn aud 
instinctive passion in the hearts of the sons of Adam. 
It is the ' grand old gardener's ' love of Eden 
dindy perpetuated tlirough all his race— a sliadowy, 
hamiting, reminiscence of that first paradise. 

" Do you know, Maggie, the name that some of 
my neighbors have got for me V 

" No, sir. What can it be ?" 

'' They call me Jacques — ^melancholy Jacqnee 
How this name became suggested to them I cannot 
tell, for I know of none who are readers of Shak- 
speare. One more learned than the rost may possi- 
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blj be familiar with the great poet, but the likelihood 
is that Rome city Rpark has difjco^ered my habits of 
mmiiiation and love of philosophic reverie, and pro- 
posed the sobriquet. Whoever he may be, I thank 
him. * As yon Like It ' is a frequent poem in my 
hands (as it onght to be in those of all others who, like 
me, ai") wedded to woodland life), and the melan- 
choly meditations of rare old Jacques hit my homors 
perfectly. How often do I, like him, 

"•Lay along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root i>eepa out — ^ 

And moralize opon the 'body of country, city, 
court t' I, too, ' suck melancholy out of a song,' 
and Move it better than langhing.' I differ only 
from Jacques in having a little of the lover's 
melancholy, which he disclaims ; but mainly, like 
his, mine is compounded of many sunples, extracted 
from many objects, and the ' sundry contemplation 
of my travels, in which my rumination often wraps 
me, is a most humorous sadness.' 

" But ns usual, Mag, I have drifted a long way 
from the point for which I set out. I begun to tell 
you of my morning ride. It led me up a mountain 
to which I sometimes wander ; and on the brink 
of one of its grand precipices, where the torn, jagged, 
but Hj^right wall scaled from the bed of a rocky 
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stream hundreds of feet, I recalled a little sketchi 
set down jears ago, from (acts whkh fell in my 
way, and I resolyed to read it to you to^iight. 
Will you listen V 

" A story T 

" Yes, I think you may call it a story .'^ 

''Then I shall listen with all my heart.'' 

" And I b^in. I will call it 

" ' Thb Monomaniao.' 

'' An old man, not so old as threescore, nor su 
young as to escape whitening locks and the ine- 
Yitable crow-feet, very sad in mamier, abstracted 
perpetually in a meditative mood, which gave a 
ruminant glance to oliye-shi^>ed, dreamy eyes ; sim- 
ple and unprosperous in attire ; a slow walker, with 
his eyes on the pebbles two yards ahead of his 
feet — came every day to the edge of a precifHce two 
hundred feet high, and standing upon its brink, 
endeavored to wind his resolution up to the point 
of performance— essayed to (ling himself from his 
rocky throne into death and eternity. But his 
courage, wound too high for its tender spring, daily 
gave way ; the heart refused to comply ; the flesh 
was weak, and shruuk from that harsh contact witli 
the flinty rocks, which the will had assigned it to 
endure. 
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" Wtsarj of life, poor, sad, without friends, a torn 
link from a chain of lost associations, the fntnre 
ofTcred only such dull monotony, and promised merely 
such prolongation of the terrible sadness and weari« 
ness which had gathered about his heart, that he 
longed to return the unprofitable gift of life, and 
to escape cither to everlasting silence, or to a world 
where existence would be more tolerable than in 
this. But, unhappy man I He had neither the 
courage to live nor the courage to die. With the 
rising of every sun he went forth with fresh reso- 
lution ; with the setting of every sun he came back 
with his head upon his breast-his purpose unao- 
complished. 

"'It is so terrible,' he would murmur, looking 
down the fearful space ; ' I dare not attempt 
the cold plunge into the aur — ^I shrink from that 
downward, arrowy cleavmg, with the still air rush- 
ing by like a gale ; then, too, the sudden up-commg 
of the earth — ^the crash of the rocks through your 
brain — ^tlie terrible force of a world impelled upon 
you — for so, I have learned, are the sensations of 
a falling man. Tet, in these long distances, life 
does not hold, some assert, until the bottom is 
reached ; the blood falls into the head, brimming it 
to the chin, and insensibility, catching you as you 
fall, wraps the body in an impenetrable panoply, 
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and drops it with tender onoonadoanen upon thi 
rocks.' 

" And so, daj after day, lie took his stand opuo 
the edge of the jireeipice, looked wistfiillj down 
to the dwindled shmbs, and while he longed for 
the courage to take the fiital plunge, cirioosij 
specuhitcd and pliilosophized upon tlie deed, upon 
the Hereafter into which it would usher him, and 
upon the sufTcring he would experience by the way. 

" ' How swift !' he exclaimed once as he dropped 
a stone orer the precipice and watched it as it fi^ ; 
' the time ib almost measureless. If the* wov were 
lined with flaming swords, the ordeal would not be 
severe. A. spring — a quick R|)a8iii — and eternity. 
Tet that time an^ space, so short to the calm 
looker-on, would be an age to the victim, for our 
measures and diyisions of time convey no iu.lication 
of duration — ages and moments, years an'l hours 
have their sensible span in the circumstance of the 
man only. An hour to the piisoner is the slow dn- 
ratiou of sixty times sixty agonizing and prolonged 
respirations — ^to tlie lover a swift ecstasy. 

'' ' But ah, courage is all. Even insensiuility is 
better than this over-keen perception of ]7ossibili- 
ties. Tf I could stunt my imagination, give 
my speculations wings, and see before me but 
the one dear fact, that death would quickly fol* 
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low the plnngc, I slionld moAior my irrcfK>1ntion nt 
once, ftnd coiiRnmtnate the purpose now. But alns ! 
I sec too far, too much ; my imagination fills np the 
brief period between the leap and the death with 
innnmem1)le horrors ; it lines the way with undis- 
covered and unknown agonies ; it divides the seconds 
of time into thousands of sulxlivisions, and for each 
sub-division it conjures up and creates a special and 
perceptible sensation. But even if all that my fancy 
pictures were true, I should brave them if I pos- 
sessed the courage. And there it is. How well do 
I know my weakness I From the beginning all that 
I have suffered I trace back to this one great need — 
the misery which prompts me to end my career, and 
the weakness which compels me to live on and en- 
dure, each arises from the same cause — a timid 
heart 1' 

" The old man's head fell upon his breast, and he 
thought of his past — of that irresolution manifested 
through all his life, which had robbed him of much 
good, and held forever the prizes of life within his 
eager gaze, but beyond his feeble up-reaching. 
Others had plucked up honor by the locks, while he 
stood upon the brink of the flood letting 'I dare 
not wait upon I would.' Boldness, courage, tena- 
cious adherence to chosen paths, had brought other 
men mellow and fruitful autumns — ^with him a thou- 
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sand paths abaudoued, euterprisos of pith and mo- 
ment foregone, all because of a vacillatmg weakness, 
and tunid shrmking from consequences, from endur- 
ance, and from action 1 

** He was a philosopher, curious and fine in specular 
tion, subtle in reason, admirable in the reach and 
breadth of his intelligence ; but allied to his fine 
mental organization was great physical and moral 
timidity. He lacked the courage and the motive for 
exertion ; he shrunk firom the collisions and an- 
tagonisms of the world. Most thoroughly unfitted 
for the brisk pursuits and active struggles of life, 
chance had thrown hun into the very midst of its 
whirl and clamor. Thus in his old age we find him 
with an unhallowed past, an unhopeful future, and a 
present which bore down upon him with a weight 
almost beyond endurance. He had long since slipped 
from the active avenues of life, and hid himself in soli- 
tude ; his only desure was to die ; his pliilosophy had 
reasoned from the old Roman view, and sanctioned 
self-destruction as the privilege of his race ; he 
lacked only the ability to execute that which his 
heart desired and his reason sanctioned. 

''So the old man hovered about the precipice. 
Weeks, moutlis passed away, and even a second 
summer found him daily ascendmg and descendmg 
the mountain, as infirm of purpose as at the begin- 
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nin<^. Bnt the contemplation of one object had 
misettlcd his miud a little ; his eye was aosteady in 
its gaze ; his walk was irregalar ; his manner more 
dejected than ever. At times his fancy would now 
give a fantastic direction to his thoughts. He 
evinced great eogemess in the phenomena of falling 
bodies ; he searched for the written experience of 
those who had survived great foils ; he acted and 
reacted, in imagination, the sensations so likely to be 
experienced ; he pictured ever his crushed form upon 
the rocks, with upturned face white in the sunlight, 
and very strangely seemed to feel a horrible pleasure 
in the fancy. 

" One day, as he lay stretched upon a rock which 
projected over the precipice, a lad from the village 
came wandering near in search of wild berries. It 
was an open-faced, frank-eyed boy of about fourteen 
years. The solitude of the monomaniac was so 
rarely distmbed, that at the first sound of the boy's 
foot he evmced vexation ; but suddenly brighten- 
ing up with a new thought, he called the lad to 
approach. 

" ' Boy,' said he, ' how far can you fling a 
stone V 

" * Oh I ever so far, sir,' replied the lad, with a 
proud look. 

" ' Let me see you. Throw it as high above you 

7 
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M 700 can — let it fall oyer the edge of the pre- 
cipice.' 

" The boy very eagerly ran to pick ii]) a Ht4)iio, and 
the old mau, with his finger npou his pulse, watched 
the missUe as it flew high in the air, until it reached 
its utmost height, and seemed to pause su^nded for 
an instant, and then swiftly descending, plunged into 
the gulf of space far below the watchers. 

" ' Not ten pulses 1' muttered the old man ; ' and 
yet better if it had been longer. The speed is too 
swift — the heart would start and snap at such 
velocity.' 

" ' Shall I throw another V inquired the boy, who 
thought hin cumpanioa a jolly old fellow. 

** * lloU that large stone over the edge. Stop, I 
will help you. It is too heavy for one.' 

** The man and the lad tugged at the rock, by 
strained muscle got it to the edge, and toppled it 
over. As it slipped from the brink the old man fell 
upon his knees, and, with head bent down, watched 
the descent. The rock rushed with a noisy whir, 
struck a projecting tree near the bottom, and bent it 
up like a twig, bounded off and fell upon the angular 
point of a rock with a concussion that startled the 
listeners above, and split the piece in twain. 

" * Terrible I' exclaimed the monomaniac with a 
shudder, but with his gaze eagerly fastened upon the 
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spot. * If a body — how manp^lcd, crashed, battered 
— ^nothing Ininmii in its semblance would be re- 
tained I But the blow would eject the spirit at 
once — ^the soul would fly out as body and rock came 
toother. The terror after all is in the spectator ; 
the horror, the agony, the suffering m the imnginar 
tion and tlie sympathy of those who look upon the 
tragedy ; to the actor, nothing but a tingling, and 
he drops into spaces which are infinite — ^he cleaves 
into eternity like an arrow, he shoots among the 
stars a soul fresh from earth, warm yet with the 
pulse of its old life. How clearly it is so,' he mut- 
tered ; ' how easy to make this respiration the last I 
Yes, 1 will do so. This boy shall watch me as wo 
watched the stone. The horror will all be his ; he 
shall suffer, and shrink, and cover his eyes ; and I 
shall only take wings and fly into futurity.' 

" He la:iphed low and fearfully. Presently he re- 
sumed : ' It was well thought. To make him the 
sufferer — to have another by to experience all the 
pain. Now I will do it. Tlie impulse has come at 
last. Bear me quickly, you pleasant airs, to my 
doom.' 

" He stood up close on the verge, with his back to 
the frightful gulf, closed his eyes, and appeared to 
prepare for the plunge. Suddenly the arms of the 
boy were thrown about his limbs. 
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'" Ob 1 sir, sir, don't 1 don't 1' cried the boy, yery 
white and with spread eyes. ' Ton will kill your- 
self. I am sure you will. Please, sir, don't.' 

" The man tried to shake olT the grasp of the boy ; 
but the lad, though terrilied at the horrible attempt 
at self-destruction, was really courageous, and dung 
firmly to his knees. The struggle was brief. The 
elder's resolution faded away like the extinguishing 
of a candle ; he grew dizzy and sick, and walked 
away from the danger and the temptation. 

'' The boy, not insensible to the horrible, and loving 
after the fasliion of other humans whatever afforded 
him a sensation, came eagerly to the cliff the next 
day. He found the old man there, with his brow 
upon his hand, so abstracted that the boy had to 
put his hand upon his shoulder before his presence 
became known. 

" * Ah 1' said the elder, looking up. ' It is yoo. 
I recollect. What is your name, lad V 

" ' John Coombs.' 

** * John,' rising and whispermg very eagerly hi his 
ear, ' did you ever fall from a high place f from a 
church steeple, say ?' 

" * No, sir,' replied the boy, laughmg ; * why, that 
would kill a fellow, wouldn't it 7' 

'' ' No, no,' said the old man ; ' for I fell last night 
down a space ten times higher than the highest 
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steeple, and here I am. Alive I am I not 7 This iff 
life, boy ; is it not V 

" Tlie lad stared and was puzzled. 

" ' I will tell yon my fall ; I know the way cYery 
inch. First I sliot out into the air, and my heart 
leaped with soch a bound it nearly burst ; then 1 
felt myself cutting through an atmosphere armed 
wiMi sharp ])oints, and through my frame, from head 
to toe, ran a cold current which tingled in the ex- 
tremities ; then my head grew swollen, and around 
it was wound a band which cut into my brain. My 
head grew hot while my heart grew cold — so terribly, 
horribly cold. Tlien a bloody film spread over my 
eves ; the sun looked blood-shot, the earth like a 
battle-field, and the sky pressed down and around 
mc. Then my breast became encu'cled with a 
bandage, below which I could not breathe ; respira- 
tion stopped short in the neck ; I could only get brief, 
agonizing gasps. My limbs grew suddenly heavy 
and of dead weight, my head expanded almost to 
bursting, and the blood trickled from ears, nose and 
mouth, but still down — down 1 clove through the 
air. It ])arted before mc like waves, and closed be- 
hind wiMi a palpable rnsh. Sound 1>ecame magni- 
fiiMl ; my ncTvcs bccnnii? toiicluMl as with electricity 5 
sight alone was confused. First, great gaunt, pen- 
dant trees swept by — it was down a rocky precipice 
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— ^then huge, seamed, riven rocks ; then smooth-hewn 
snrfaces, rain-stained with a million storms ; then 
jutting, gnarled, angular trees, fantastic and hideous 
in form ; then vines and low shrubs, wild, tangled 
and clinging to crevices ; then chasms, where eternal 
shadows clung ; then suddenly, up-sweeping with pre- 
cipitate and heedless force, rnshing through the air 
with a velocity horrible to behold, came the earth, 
and with terrible force it crushed through my body — 
through and through— mangling and battering it, then 
suddenly left me floating beyond in a serene and 
beautiful atmosphere.' 

" ' A dream, sir, wasn't it 7' whispered the boy, 
awed by the tale. 

" * A dream ? So, possibly. Yet it was fearftiUy 
real — real enough to have been true. All the 
agony, the suffering, the prolonged terror, and no 
result I no death after all I It is monstrous, boy. 
A life drops off into eternity every second — since we 
have been talking a good hundred or so have sped 
into heaven or hell, and yet I, who long to go, can- 
not escape fi'om my prison.' 

" ' Oh, my 1' said the lad, choking down certain 
tendencies to fright, and trying to think the affair 
only a joke, ' why don't you shoot yourself f I 
would.' 

'' ' That's not it,' replied the old man, testily. < I 
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know what ray doom mast l)c eventually. Tnere is 
my grave.' He pointed to the foot of the pred- 
picc. ' It is not the fact I donbt, lad ; I know 
well enough, sooner or later, that my ribs and limbs 
most be broken on the rocks below — bat I wonld 
hasten the hoar. I would have it now, and it can- 
not be." 

*' The boy began to fear that his strange compan- 
ion would make another attempt to throw himself 
oyer the precipice, and while he half wished he 
had stayed away, experienced no little of the 
strange fascination which so mastered the elder. 
Indeed that boy, healthy in his S3rmpathies, but 
with certain uncultured appetites, might, under cir- 
cumstances conducive, be educated into the old ' 
plan's accomplice and sympathizer. In the heart 
of the lad, although a green Rnpling seemingly 
sound to the core, could rapidly have fqining up a 
love of blood and death — a coarse, vile, dark passion 
for torture, suffering and blood — such a passion as 
animated the spectators of old gladiatorial contests. 

** How easy to see the passion working I In that 
boy's heart — ^pure, frank, fresh, and true— lay pas- 
sions dormant : the passions of avarice, of power, 
of lust, of blood ! Not one that could not be stim* 
ulated, not one that had not already lifted its hydra- 
head, half waking at some fierce temptatioi| — 
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not one that had not already stin'ed its coils, and 
prepared for that struggle for mastery, so sure tc 
come ere manhood crown bini. And if tho 
tempter played upon these passions, fed them, 
pricked them into activity, how soon out of his 
calm blue eyes would flash the blood-red glance of 
Murder 7 how soon would his brain grow hot with 
the thirst of Cain 7 

" It is not diMcult to image this development, 
nor do we in supposing it to do violence to truth 
and nature. May Heaven be blessed for temptor 
tions withheld I We have many, and sin vastly, 
but the good that is in us is too much the nnfretted 
sm'face of a stormless sea. When the winds rise, 
our ii'ail crafts of Virtue sink swiftly, or float tat- 
tered wrecks upon the waves. 

'' But the old man was infatuated, not depressed ; 
he sought no evil upon the boy ; and the lad 
himself was in the main hearty and true. Like 
most lads, his sensibilities were unrefined, but his 
impulses were genial, robust, and sound, and these 
got the best of a temporary hot flush of morbid 
feeling. Moreover, in his own way, he was l)oth 
intelligent and shrewd. Beciiii^, or fancying that 
he saw, u niovenient on the part of the niononitiniac 
which threatened the consummation of the tragedy, 
he suddenly clapped his hands, and shouted : 
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" ' Oh ! hwlk there I Ain't it funny V nnd darting 
np a little bank, seized an odd mountain growth, and 
waved it before the eyes of his companion. ' Isn't 
it queer, sir?' continned he, with a bright glance 
and a longli. 

" Tlie old man was curiously learned in the sciences; 
his attention was caught, his interest excited. An 
old, long dormant passion was faintly reviycd, and 
he begun with a manner gradually increoKing in 
warmth, to explain to his listener the mysteries 
of the plant. Tlie boy was receptive, and listened 
wide-mouthed to the learned exposition of the 
scholar. The fresh, clear magnetism of the boy 
had aroused a responsive feeling in the elder the 
first hour they met, and now this new relation 
intensified the sympathy. Tlie old man, worn, dull, 
clogged, turned his heavy heart up to the sunlight 
of youth, and seemed slowly stirred into life by con- 
tact and collision with the crisp, sharp newness of 
feeling in the breast of his companion. 

" The fount thus o|)encd was not soon exliansted. 
They walked down the mountain together, the would- 
be suicide for once forgetful of his sorrows and his 
sadncs-s, the lad with such new sensations awakened 
as he had never known before. 

" From that hour these two met daily — ^magnetic 
opposites in hamioriious unison. Both were tutors ; 

7* 
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both scholars. The grey-beard opened his store of 
learning, poured into the empty vessel at his side the 
rich accumnlations of long years spent in the academic 
groves, and received in return those boons more pre- 
cious even than learning — the pure, fresh, vital flow 
of peace and health. From that humble, ignorant, 
half-chul boy ho drew the wisdom of lift — a wisdom 
which drove the demon of Unrest from his heart. 

" It is unnecessary to follow step by step this old 
man's rescue from his terrible infatuation. Affections 
and sympathies long dormant sprang up into vigorous 
life ; he turned from self, that dangerous inward 
brooding which to all men is a disease, and in health- 
ful fellowship and love discovered the antidote to those 
coiToding, self-inflicted sorrows which so long had been 
his bane — the clouds that obscured but did not ob- 
literate the lights of humanity.'' 

'' I think, sir," said Maggie, after my little tale 
was told, " that you ought to write a novel." 

" Why ?" inquired I, curiously. 

** Because grand novels are better than anything.^ 

" Better than plays ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Than poems ?" 

" Better than anything. I don't know why. When 
yon read poetry, I am delighted ; when I read it mj* 
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self, I am only half pleased. It requires so much art, 
and I've heard yoo say so, too, to read poetry well. 
But a novel is always intense enjoyment 

" Which do yon like best, the old or the new." 
" I don't know ; I like them when they are good.'* 
" A wise preference. Tlicre arc those who can 
make a keener distinction, however. Novel-writing, 
like other matters, has changed, and perhaps pro- 
grossed. When steam was discovered, not locomo- 
tion only was pricked into new activity, bat the 
mystic force infosed itself into all the affairs of 
men. For six thonsand years the blood-human had 
moved sluggishly, but simultaneously with the appli- 
cation of this ingenious motor to the propulsion of 
keel and axle, the heart of civilization began to boil 
and bubble — steam appeared to be suddenly gene- 
rated in the brains of men, and universal rush and 
haste exhibited itself everywhere, in science, art and 
even philosophy. Novel-writing did not escape 
Tlie old-fashioned stage-coach novel was tripped up, 
and a jaunty, fast, clever, rattling successor seized 
the reins and cracked his whip in our ears. 

" IJut what a stately, grand, decorous affair the 
novel was, Maggie, in the olden time. Uow method- 
ical in form, polished in diction, elaborate in style — 
moving with calm, unrnfTled progress as moved our 
grandmothers in hoops, furbelows, and powder 1 No 
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bodr thoi^t, in that bkased period, of hpffnmm g i» 
terested in m norel before the second Talmne. Itwac 
an onderstood thing that a certain qnantitj of dull- 
nesB — a porgatory of pieliminarieB — was ntuuwar y 
before the reader coold expect to expoience the InO 
interest of the siwr. Bat all this is not the modem 
waj. We are too impatient now for prdiminarwa, 
introdoctions, and preparatory flonrishes ODoe so in- 
eTitable. We demand to be startled ai the begin- 
niog. We most bolt at the pith at once. Indeed, 
it Is all now very like taking a cold bath — we torn 
oyer the title page and jump in P 

" lliat's true enoogfa," said Maggie, laughing glee- 
folly, " and some of oar modem writers see what they 
can do to surprise ns in the first sentence." 

" I do not like, Mag^e, to bolt into a parlor and 
astound the company. It is more agreeable ta 
familiarize oneself to the assembly by d^rees, and 
allow the spirits to rise as the acquaintance deepan. 
A noTel, Mag, should be like Bridget's broth " 

** Why, how, sir f 

'* You clap it on the fire cold, ami let it warm by 
gruilunl do^rvos until the lMHliii«r iniiut is readied — 
thou wiMk it olT— your novel is cooked 1 

** But 1 am not disposeil to accept the old way 
altogether. Mt^liuila over Iter embix>idery dbcnaBing 
with Kudi tmuHiHMulent swivtness all the ininlinal 
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▼irtiic8, ill wondcrrtil Ryiitax, or Jjonl Moiitaiiie mak- 
ing loYc to Clarissa in such ancndurablc ipod gram- 
mar, iind rtcciving the lady's bliisliing Yes in tho style 
of a homily — were things which delighted, no donbt, 
oar fine old grandmothers, bat would scarcely prove 
ifcceptablc to an age which insists that art shall come 
down from her stilts and shake hands with nature I The 
novel of old was an essay on virtue — ^lich, stiff, and 
showy, like old brocade — a matter of grand toilettes^ 
exas[)erating propriety, powder, pumps, and rose- 
water. But the novel of the present grasps 
the utmost range of philosophy and nature ; 
it delves into the mysteries of life, and with vast 
subtlety dissects human motives and human passions. 
It is tho scalpel, laying open the heart of the 
world!" 

" Whose novels are the best ?" 

" I cannot Bay. I am no umpire to venture upon 
absolute dicl^i. So many excellences commingle in 
the pages of all, so many spots dull the brightness of 
tli(; most ambitions, that I know of none to crown 
above his fellows. For Dickens 1 have a warm cor- 
ner in my heart ; for Thackeray an admiration that 
grows upon wljat it feeds. He is an artist who glides 
inti> your sympathies, you scarcely know how, and by 
insinuation the most subtle and powerful, infuses his 
magnetism into your heart. He tints his pictures, 
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rather than paints them, but the colors are fast; 
Dickens, on the contrary, lays on broad masses of 
color — ^keeps up his effects in startling lights and 
shades. His humor is as broad and round as a Dutcli- 
man ; his tragedy out-Rcmbrandts llombrandt — 
opaque, dark, fearful I 

** But the man for whom I have ever an eager 
sympathy is Hawthorne. To him my whole nature 
turns up, like a peach to the sun. I ripen under the 
warm, rich fullness of his genius; the tint and tone 
of his mind flood through and through the chamlMsrs 
of my soul, and light tliem up with mellow eloquence 
of feeling. Uudcr Hawthorne, I am more than my- 
self — dead faculties spring up ; the imagination wells 
to the brim and overflows; the life that is in me is 
new-touched I" 

" I have read the Scarlet Letter,^* broke in Maggie, 
" and I think that I too had some such feelings." 

"Possibly, Maggie; but Fve observed lately that 
you have fallen into the way of young ladies, and 
have crammed yourself to repletion with various 
watery novels, classiflcd, I believe, under the general 
name of * domestic' " 

" Everything that I have read has been good!' 
exclaimed Maggie, with some spirit. 

" I bend my neck, and believe humbly," replied I, 
in a tone which flushed Maggie's cheek. " But still. 
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Mfig^e, thoRc novels which yon have been reading, 
althongh they arc opplandcd in parlore, commended 
by mild parnonR, and receive the sanction of drcara- 
K|HX!t dame^, have not, ordinarily, vitality enough to 
agitate a snail. A heart as deep as the ribbed edge 
of a dime, would be beyond their fathom ; they are 
swallow novels, that skim along the surface of society, 
and tip th(Mr iKMiks through the thin surface to catch 
little fishes ; polite and proper novels ; novels of 
skimmed commonplaces, with ill-cooked dinners for 
catastrophes, pricked fingers and soiled silks for inci- 
dents; tapery, babies, small theology, and all the 
milder-mannered passions for machinery — ^novels, with- 
out one genuine, free, hearty pulse-beat from initial 
to finis I They are mostly written by women ^ 

" Oh, but," cried Maggie, with warmth, " women 
have written s()lendid novels — Currer Bell, for in- 
stance.'' 

" Of course, I shall not permit yon to break your 
lance so zealously, Maggie; I forestall yon by confess- 
ing to the fact. Noble novels have been fathered by 
women ^ 



" Why, that's a bull, sir." 

"Let it pass. But the most astonishing of all 
novels are the theological ones. Women never have 
any difficulties : the dear, little, clear-headed angels 
see through the mysteries, philosophies, metaphysical 
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subtletits, ethical problems, that puzzle and perplex 
the astutcst of learned and wise men, with a facility 
wonderful uud admirable. They disentangle an awk- 
ward question in theology as easy us a snarled skein ; 
or if the knot prove a little tough, they whip out 
their scissoi's, and clip the Gordian puzzle. 

'^ Indeed, I must confess that the tiling letist to be 
endured with patience in a novel is a heroine scarcely 
out of pinafores, given to white muslin and the ab- 
strusities, running about and disposing of grave and 
vexed questions ^ith a flippant assurance deserving 
of nothing so much as boxed ears, and venturing, 
with the audacity of ignorance, into those seas where 
brave and wise men can fmd no soundings. Bread 
and butter theology is very fasliionable, I know ; but 
I prefer young women who can leave these things to 
their betters." 

" But do not the novels you speak of teach a good 
moral ?" 

" Their very fault. Knowingly, I will not read a 
novel with a moral." 

" Well, I declare I You talk so strange, sir. I 
would suppose a good moral novel the very 
thing." 

** Has Niagara any moral ? let me ask ; or Mont 
Blanc? or the Mammoth Cave? or the Highlands 
of the Hudson? or my loved Shady Side? Sacb 
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morality as lives in ilie beautiful, the sentiment of 
tbe sublime, and its divine expansion of heart and 
soul I No more. Novels arc pictures of life, and 
have artistically no more to do with ethics than the 
canva«cs upon my walls. We want color, vitality, 
movement, drama in our novels ; we read them that 
we may put ourselves into B)ia]>es other than our 
own ; the heroism, valor, sentiment, life, are all ours, 
reflected hi the page before us. We do not ask nor 
seek for homilies ; we ask merely for a photograph 
of life, in its exact tiut and form. The novel, in 
short, should always be drn malic, never didactic. 
If it preach, it is an abomination. We might just 
as well look for a wise maxim pinned to Niagara, as 
for a moral clapped to the pages of a novel." 

** My father says that amusement' should always 
be combined with instruction ; and -novels therefore 
should do something more than entertain." 

" Yes, for first and second childhood, possibly. 
But I deny the premises. I decline being in- 
structed ; I refuse pennission for any gentleman, 
under cover, to trick me into the knowledge of any- 
thing. I will, of ray own free will, elect what I 
shall learn, but no homilies, sugared over with delu- 
sive naraoR — no vagabondizing lecturers, prosaic and 
soporific — no ponderous gentlemen, who. flourish in 
amiable paragraphs in the corners of the newp])npers 
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— none of these shall make a victim of me. I was 
not bom to be filled up with Tom, Dick and Harry's 
refuse ; to be crammed with every would-be-moralist's 
wise saws ; to be stuffed with sage maxims at the 
option of every shallow-brained philanthropist who 
crosses my way. I ask of poets, novelists, essayists, 
wit and sentiment. Tliey nuiy make mo laugh, or 
by skillfully touching the fount of tears, make me 
weep. My imagination unfoldH, and will waim under 
the touch of every man who can bring to it susten- 
ance and light ; but no one shall slip facts into* the 
machinery without my consent ; no man shall choke 
me with proverbs ' and such small deer ' while I have 
power to resist." 

"Why, sir, you are the most incomprehensible 
man I ever met. Now tell me, sir, if you had 
a daughter, what would you begin by teaching 
her ?" 

" Trigonometry I" 

" My goodness I" exclaimed Maggie, and laughed 
.merrily. 

** All mathematics," said I, resuming ; " for I tell 
you, Mag, that no one can think around a cx)rner 
who has not thumbed Euclid in his youth. 1 wouUl 
make my girl skilled in the subtleties of problem and 
theorem as thoroughly as if my ofispring were a 
boy ; and from mathematics I would lead her into 
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the highest atmoftphcrc of litcratarc. The grandest 
authors shoald give expansion to her mind ; her 
imagination shoald pat forth wide reaches nnder the 
mightiest poets and philosophers. The Titans of 
literature should ho licr teachers ; none of this 
frothed cream — ^this whipped syllabnb for her, 
Maggie Dean I'' 






X. 

How Maggie has flourished in my fireside comer — 
Love the mighty and Lovers the monarchs — A love 
thought fancifully pursued — Lifc^ the worlds and the 
imperfect sensibilities — My hearthstone and a dream of 
the impossible. 
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As Maggie sits where the fire-light glances ap 
clear and fall into her face, I am stndying 
Iicr feat ares from my seat opposite, peering at them 
over the top of a joanial in my hand. Maggie 
is reading, and the candle-light falls over her 
shoaldcr opon the page in her lap. 

Vastly improved is Maggie now from that elf 
creatarc I met in the green lane. She is beantifnl, 
I think, but by no known law of beauty ; dark, but 
clear ; irregular in feature, but with an expression 
of refinement, power, and intelligence not discern- 
ible when I first knew her. Her eyes flash bright 
and strangely as ever ; but the wild glance has 
vanished, and the weird-like movement of her limbs 
and body has been subdued into something refined, 
although still nervous and emphatic. She is taller 
and more rounded in outline ; and with the stature 
of her body the stature of her mind has more than 
kept pacii. Tlio whole tone and character of her 

intoUigoncc has broadened and deepened. She is 

let 
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far from lM;i»g crammed with facts. In many di- 
rectioiiH elie is sadly ignorant. But her acquire- 
ments have been dissolrcd into a state of fusibOitj 
— her whole nature is saturated with lestlictic feel- 
ing ; ttiitl UiiH I attribute to the course I have 
pursued witli her. I turned her loose into mj 
library, afl^^r the lulvice of the grulT old author <»f 
" llasselas ;" and i urged her to read, no matter 
what, so long as she put her mind in contact with 
other minds. I felt assured that the native purity 
and discernment of her character would sift the 
gross from the true. In her own afhiuties and 
rcpiilHions I depended for the elements which would 
absorb the excellent and the congenial, and at tlie 
same time rci)el the false and vicious. 

There is chemistry in the brain. If its spirit be 
true, to it will fly the beautiful, the honest, the fair ; 
it will assimilate from everything within its circle 
the particles and parts api)osite and consonant to 
' its nature. Like a plant, it will draw sustenance 
fk'om the atmosphere, and by processes of its own, 
extract oven from the rottenness around it, rich contri- 
bulioiis from which ^olihii IViiit liriiM'wimlH nmtnnu 

And so Maggie flouriHluHl and ri|)eiiod with a 
swiftness which could not have l>een equalled with 
a soil less natively rich. At fii'st facts confonnded 
her ; the multitude of sensations o])ened to her 
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imagination oppressed her with tlieir r^al bonn- 
tifalness. Bnt order soon came out of chaos ; deep, 
profound feeling matured nnder the crowd and 
wealth of the impressions wln'ch ponred into her 
soul from every jK)int ; from the fKMjts for the first 
time nnycilcd ; from the grand historical drama, 
enacted down through the centuries by all the 
nations of the past ; from the wcnith of human 
character, fancy, wit, range of passion, unfolded in 
the pages of the romancists ; from facts in science, 
bewildering in their marvellous beauty and measure-, 
less wonder I 

Thinking these things, I watched Maggie by the 
fire, until my fancy, unusually active, conjured up a 
possibility which made me laugh. 

But the laugh was affected, and died away into a 
sigh. Maggie looked up wonderingly from her 
book, with a smile upon her lips somewhat plaintive 
and tender I thought. 

" Come here, Maggie," said I, " and sit by me." 

"Yes, sir." She cnme quickly, pushing along the low 
seat with her foot, and took the place I pointed out. 

" What are you rending V' 

" A love story." 

" Ah I your fancy loap^ quick to the sentiment, I 
dare sny. The nrt of the story may be low, but it 
warms the blood around vour heart." 

8 
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Maggie looked down and blushed a little. 

" Love, after all, Maggie," said I, with the fore- 
finger lifthig and playing with the stray curl that 
fell down upon the shoulder, " love is the grand pas- 
sion — the end-all and be-all. Tliere is nothing else 
for which men endure so much, — ^nothing else which 
so masters the nature, and yet so spurs the faculties. 
Hope never soars so highly, Joy never leaps so ex- 
ultingly. Peace never settles upon the heart so 
sweetly, Ambition never rises so mightily, as when 
the little cherub Love sits in the chamber of the 
fancy. The lover is a monarch ; his heart is the 
world; he stalks a Colossus, with the little affuira of 
the universe, the wars and policies, playing at bo-peep 
about his legs. With a sigh in his ear, just fresh and 
palpitating from the bosom of love, and its fellow 
half-strangled in the throat as it leaps to respond, 
your lover has neither sense nor comprehension for 
the dull actuaUties that other men bruise their pa- 
tience against. To him past and present, loss and 
profit, good and ill, are all merged into one sensation; 
a kiss blots out the universe, and the rapturous eo- 
stpsy that tingles in hi.s blood is light, day, life, 
respu'ation — the sum of everything which makes up 
existence. , Somel>ody describes love as Self merged 
into an idea dearer than self — a perfect solution, to^ 
my mind, of a world-old problem." 
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But wliih; I sficnk, Mnggiu docs not follow me 
as nsnal with her cjcs. Her senses do not have 
that eager and absorbing aspect with which my la- 
cnbrations arc nlwnys greeted. Iler eyes are veiled: 
she docs not rcRiiond. 

"There are few things, Maggie," I resume, watch- 
ing her closely, " so well worth experiencing. I would 
rather be a lover, than an actor in any other field, 
however grand. Tliere are no triumphs so sweet as 
those of love ; no pleasures so deep, no experience 
so fruitful of profound, world-wide happiness. Fame, 
power, wealth — the altitude which commands worship, 
and the incense which ascends to the great — nothing 
so transfuses the weight of mortality hito gossamer, 
nothing so essentially lifts us into an atmosphere 
above vulgar care and earth-born peiplcxity." 

** In the love story 1 have been reading," said 
Maggie, without lifting her eyes from the floor, " is 
abundance of both care and perplexity. It is a tale 
of amusing cross-purposes, hi which every possible ad- 
versity arises to thwart the desires of the hero a^id 
heroine. I should say, sir, that it very effectually 
disproves your theory." 

" But you would leap into the shoes of the heroine 
with one bound, if the power to do so could be vouch- 
Bflfcd to you. And I no less would slip off my age, 
my philosophy, my love of idle reverie, and jump into 
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the indiyidaalitj of the hero. I would accept the 
lover's tribulations eyen at the sacrifice of mj ease, 
if by that transformation I could enjoy, even briefly, 
that broad, bristling experience of life which is his. 
Think of it, Maggie. I metamorphosed into youth 
and lore, and you the Dulcinea for whom the mystii: 
transition is effected I'' 

" Strange enough. But I, unlike you, would not 
desire the change." 

" Why? Is youth so far receded that I must not 
tuni a wistful glance backward ? Or is it iuiiKWHiblo 
for your imagination to conceive a poor word-l)roker 
like me, in the splendid flush of gallant youth ?" 

" Oh, no, no, sir I'' cried Maggie, impulsively; " I 
do not mean either of those things. I know you as 
you are — ^is it not natural that I should prefer the 
real to any imaginative picture that can be por- 
trayed V* 

" Most decidedly not. Yon are young, and you 
are a woman. By those two facts I peep into the 
arcana of your brain — ^I see the dreams that hide 
themselves there, and the grand images you delight to 
bring forth, and fancy real. You have lioroes in your 
heart, Mag, and I cannot believe that your acttlve 
fancy can content iti^clf with a man like me, with 
temples crow-marked, a ridged brow, and lips withered 
between a parenthesis of lines, set years ago by old 
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Time, ns a signal tlmt their bc«t uses were past I No. 
While I speak there leaps into the light before yon a 
youth of inagnificeiit bloom ; whitcvbrowed, tcndcr- 
li|)|MMl, high-bn»nstc(l, snn-eyed I Such a youth as 
ranidenhood delights to paint, and your imagination 
starts eager and warm to the picture, but — 
but" 

" But what, sir V 

" It glides into the peaked yisage of Ike." 

" Dear me I I do not like Ike. I've told you so 
before." 

" But have you noted how splendid he has grown ? 
He is trimmed up and put in holiday attire. His 
locks are clipped into comely proportion ; his coat is 
brushed ; he hath an itching to be polite. Be sure 
of it, Mag, he is smoothing and trimming his plum- 
age, preparatory to a flight straight into your 
licatt." 

" And I/' exclaimed Maggie, with spirit, " wiU 
shut the casement and exclude him. He can find no 
resting-place In my good thoughts." 

" Why, you encourage him. You let him walk by 
your side ; you talk to him, and send him errands ; 
you afford him the exquisite pleasure of doing you 
service — ^rank encouragement, under which his heart 
waxeth resolute, and his passion roars into an unex« 
tinguishable flame." 
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" Really, sir, you make me laagh. Ike is a comical, 
good-natared fellow, who amiises me. He likes to be 
in ray comimiiy — to plctise liim I permit it." 

'* Ah, Mag, every woman spins her webs and builds 
her meshes in the sun. Her game is hearts. She 
lays in wait and snaps them up, big and little, wise 
and foolish — the taste of all alike is sweet. She 
feeds upon them, lives by the nourishment they afford; 
and plans, strives, struggles, hopes to the one end of 
conquering them." 

" Monstrousl" 

" You plead not guilty?" 

'' A thousand times. Women love deeply, and are 
content; but you men dissect your tenderest impulses; 
you philosophize upon your most precious affections 
in such cold blood, that I am chilled to think of it. 
How con you, sir ?" 

''Not m cold blood, Mag. My philosophy, too 
often, is the bubble upon the boiling liquid ; my 
fancy somtimes plays its fantastic antics upon the 
?ery surface of down-reaching sorrows. My phi- 
losophy, like other men's philosophy, is all veneering. 
It rarely strikes deep, but glitters with its polished 
surface in the eyes of the world, and may pass with 
some for substantial stuff." 

" If you are in earnest now, sir, which I half 
doubt, do tell me whai you are." 
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" An old mail |>cc]>iiiff from liis lo<)|vliolc out upon 
tlic world and natarc ; a cnriooR spccnlator in 
babbles ; a pricker and stealer into other peoplc'f? 
thoughts. These things mj occnpation — the flow 
and set of my current of life. Beneath, more and 
less — a mine in which the lights of observation 
will not bum ! I cannot, even dare not, explore 
into all the mysteries of passion, sin, desire, love of 
self, which hide themselves in the deep places of the 
soul ; but I am conscious ever that I am an actor in 
my own sight ; that beneath these ordinary motives, 
this common daily life, lie ]K)ssil)ilities of passion, 
feeling, and thought, capable of some huge and 
grand expression. I live in expectation ; the soul 
is poised in suspense, and appears ever to wait the 
striking of some signal by which it suddenly shall 
expand into a life the vast mnlti])le of this. Tliere 
is the feeling of insulficicncy everywhere ; my facul- 
ties i)erpctually fall short of the power at which 
they aim. There is some clog of earth or mor- 
tality upon my senses by which the zest of happi- 
ness and pleasure is dulled. In fact, we are all 
half-ripened fruit — with one-sided sensibilities and 
faculties.'* 

" But I thought you could think on every side of 
a subject," said Maggie, half smiling, and with an 
evident reminiscence in her mind of something I 
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had said at another time. I did not choose to heed 
her retort, and pui'sucd my subject. 

" Our susceptibilities fall vastly short of all the 
forms and expressions of beauty, multiplied on our 
every side. There is not one of us that isn't a 
groper — stone blind or senselessly dumb in some one 
(if not more) of the human sensibilities. There are 
those who are color blind, others who ai'e musically 
deaf. To some, outline is only mathematical, and 
grace a sealed book. Material expression in all its 
many phases — through form, color, grace, or what- 
ever mukcH up the total which we foot under the 
name of Beauty, very rarely finds a catholic ap- 
preciation centered m one mdividual. We are 
gnarled, half-sunned growths, with imprisoned desu%8 
struggling for some more perfect development — 
eager to burst intp a fuller enjoyment, but this 
'muddy vesture of decay doth grossly close them 
hi.' 

" Perhaps, indeed, a perfect man would prove an 
organization too exquisite for this world. Pleasure 
would })ress \i\yon him through a thousand avenues 
with a keen, siiuii), ecstatic relish, too rapturous for 
endurance. But the time may come when these 
forces within us, shall attain that destiny which now 
in mysterious mutterings they vaguely indicate. 
Our present is only the loam in which germinates 
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the seed of some great growth, which shall expand 
into fnllncss in a hereafter." 

" What yoQ say, after all, is nothing more than 
that which we find in the promises of religion." 

"An old truth may be expressed in new ways 
The most obvions things become dnlled to the appre- 
hension by their familiar front. If oar gorgeous sun- 
sets were hung in the heavens but once a year, their 
^nnnal rocnrrcncc would have nations for spectators. 
The millions of the earth would assemble upon the 
high places in rapt and breathless admiration. In 
their daily coming they are not less beautiful, but 
we have sated appetites, and it is necessary to pause 
sometimes, and remind ourselves of their true mag- 
nificence ; we must seek for new phases, fresh ex- 
pletives, suggestive similes, by which our jaded senses 
can be stirred into a realization of their loveli- 
ness.'' 

" That's true," said Moggie, musingly ; " but will 
you tell me in what you believe V 

"In God, and in man the workmanship, exposition 
and created of Divinity. Misanthropy must be the 
unpnr(l<>iial)l(5 sin, for who doubts; man, doubts with 
high nndacity the wisdom and power of the Maker. 
I know what the history of man has been, how 
fierce, frenzied, sinful, but still with undying tenacity 
will I cling to the faith that beneath all has evei 

8* 
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flowed a pure, earnest current ; that evil thrusts 
itself up in jagged outlines upon the surface, while 
at heart truth and goodness warm in fruitful com- 
merce ; that the judgment, so often deluded, has 
given its election to sin, wliilc still the heart was 
honest ; that will has been stirred into headstrong 
iniquity, and still the heart was honest ; that sense 
has yielded to hot temptation and wrapped itself in 
delirious pleasure, and still the heart was honest \^ 
These few who are altogether bad, these great rogues 
are simply diseased. Their condition is not normal ; 
good and evil, as in the healthy condition of men, 
are not poised. There are twists and knots in their 
moral growtli ; they are an imperfect 8))ecics, such 
as tri-headed monstei*s, deformities witli duplicate 
legs, and the like. In the immaculate bosoms of the 
angels there is infinite pity for these and for all 
sinners." 

There is a storm to-night, and Maggie has left me 
early. I sit alone over the grate, thrusting my 
poker down into the red anthracite, and shrinking 
from the silence which the elements that are clatter- 
ing against the shutters, do not hush. There are 
sounds which intensify silence ; and there is a rest- 
less throb in the stillness of some hours which pricks 
and stirs like the alarms of conscience. When the 
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monotonous beat of utter silence is in the ear, there 
is an acute tension to the brain, and impression em- 
boHSos itself more swiftly ami surely than when the 
mind shrinks and half shuts its petals in the glare 
and stir of day. 

The best pictures are not photographed upon the 
imagination by the sun ; dead midnight is a Rem- 
brandt which paints its cartoons upon the walls of 
the brain in those vivid contrasts that live forever. 

The sun, indeed, is a Gradgrind, clamorous for 
facts ; it exacts the practical and the real, and 
thrusts the mind into work-day clothes. But mid- 
night gives wings and space to fancy ; in its dim 
aisles the grotesque, the wild, the fantastic [>our out 
from cells, where they hide themselves from light, 
and enact their sportive antics. All bald, sharp-cut 
facts, commerce, thrift, mechanism, material great- 
ness are born of the day ; but poem, art, beauty, 
love, eloquence, imagination, ambition, revolution, 
tragedy, dark aspiration, and all fitful dreams and 
the meteoric splendors of mind are bom of starlight. 

And so I, to-night, am pursuing a dream which in 
the day-light would hide itself. 

It is of Maggie. She is sixteen and I am 

What now, if 1 am not the old man I have 
painted myself? Shall I tell you that I have car 
priciously deepened my wrinkles, multiplied the grey 
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hairs, and by yirtae of a native melancholy drawn a 
sadder portrait than the tinith will justify? Per- 
haps I am younger by a dozen yeai*s than yon give 
mo crcilit for ; and my talk of the sere and yellow 
leaf only such allectation that comes upon us wlieu 
youth has indeed slipped by, and the mournful con- 
sciousness thereof magnifies to onr (juick apprehen- 
sions the approaches of age 1 

The first crisp day of autumn precipitates us into 
the belief that winter is come. But the long, mel- 
low Indian summer sui*prises us with its soft and 
tender beauty, and the frosts prove more remote than 
we supposed 1 

But Maggie's relation to me is not truly indexed 
by the dilTcrcnce in our years. I am younger to 
Maggie tlian I am to the world, and she older to me, 
in the tone and color of her mind, than her years 
proclaim. We have assimilated. Impressions have 
flowed from me to her ; the growth and blossom of 
her intellect have drawn properties from mine ; 
thought and sensibility have taken tint and shape 
from me. Companionship like ours must need 
ripen into something, and if ISfaggie, with her won- 
derful capacity for feeling, matures swiftly into sum- 
mer verdure, and clambers np to identity of sym- 
pathy and tastes with me, may not I trip back into 
the briskness of younger scuKation ? 
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Bat Beatrice 1 I almost seem to hear the name 
whif^rcd audibly in the stillness of the room, and 
the tender recollection brings down a mist between 
me and the grate. 

I haye liked girlhood ever with strange depths of 
tenderness. Love, painted by the poets as a boy, 
always lives in my imagination in the girlish graces of , 
Psyche ; and this sentiment, more profoun<l than I 
have power to illtiRtrate, led me once into that un- 
wise passion for Beatrice ; on this winter night is 
leading me into dreams from which the sentinel. 
Judgment, is sounding his distinct warning. 

How is it ? Can one Ikj a lover many times ? 

Many times, perhafys, but with one love I I utter 
no paradox when I say, that the passion which blos- 
somed in the glades of Shady Side, and that warm 
feeling which gathers sometimes around my heart 
when my girlish listener is by, are identical in senti- 
ment ; a perception of the grace, tender freshness 
and beanty of girlhood peculiar to men like me ; 
perhaps a weakness, though still a sentuncnt which 
proves my advancing tide of years ; for old men are 
wont I0 fall in love with young girls. I will search 
my philosophy for rcjisons why. 

1 veil my dream to mygelf and others. I speak 
Maggie, but think Beatrice. It was fit that an 
anchorite should have his dream, which, to the last 
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fodiDg awaj of all things earthly, aliould sit like a 
oompanioQ at his hearth, lie upou his pillow, mingle 
\n his reverie, guide the helm of his meditation, and 
live in all beauty, all tender sounds, all awakening 
harmonies of earth and air. A dream which the 
heart has striven to adjust to some reality — wliich, 
at this hour, in tiiese mellow tiuU of the anthracite, 
would fain fit to the youth and heart of Maggie as 
once, in a wilder way, it strove to find realization 
under the green leaves of Shady Side. 

Let me dream on, tiieu ; and if to-uight my fancy 
leads mo into impossible conjunctions, the daylight 
will restore the cold proprieties ; love, passion, senti- 
ment — possibilities of sympathy and happiness, will 
ke cold amid the mommg ashes of the grate. 



XI. 

A portrait of John Jellawayy Builder^ pen-ographed — 
An anchorite's dreams discordant amid the aflfkirs of 
life — I declare my faith in Bishop Berkeley and the 
sovereignty of sensation — Maggie is eloquent and strong- 
minded — I act the guide-posty and point to Maggie a 
road that she may travel — ^Art her new aspiration. 
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AGQIB, IVe heard a minor that alanne 
me." 

" What is it, ab- ?" 

" John Jellaway, Builder, proprietor of Shady Side, 
has cut it up iuto imaginary lots, and hung a map 
tliereof in the village po8tK)flSce." 

" What can he i)ossibly mtcnd to do ?" 

"John Jellaway is a magnificent schemer, and 
having succeeded in erecting a railroad, by means of 
stock from deluded subscribers, which rnus from no- 
thing to nowhere, expects a rush from all quarters of 
civilization to settle, occupy, sojourn, build upon, and 
populate his unfruitful fields." 

" Did you ever see John Jellaway ?" 

" Never. But I will draw his portrait, and you 
shall say it is correct." 

" J5ut I never laid eyes upon him in my life." 

" Nevertheless you have instincts. I will^ draw 
liis portrait upon the air, and you shall, by impalpa- 
ble conviction, applaud the sketch. He is a broarl. 
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short (aWovf, massiye aboot the mouth, chin, and tbe 
Lack of his head. Little, grej cjes, broad nontrib, 
huge ))erceptiye faculties, with receding brow * 

" Oh, F iva liim exactly." 

''Tliick limbed, coarse beanlcd, huge langed, 
sloYcnly in dress, and a little proud thereof ; u bad 
hat, and thick, unpolished booto ; a tobacco chewcr, 
and saliva copiously ejected upon everybody and 
everything 1 This is John Jellnway, Builder. 

'* I shall certainly try and see the man,'' said Mag^ 
gie, ''and so judge of the lidclity of your sketch. 
But it is such a fellow us I would imagine." 

" 1 am as sure of the likeness as if I were the sun 
itself (that Kplenilid i>ortrait-takcr I) and he had sat 
to mo for iiis pictui*e. The fact is, John JeHaway 
has amassed a huge fortune, und by metuis whk^h to 
speak of will always put the heads of the sagacious 
in a mysterious vibration. He is, I nm told, a great 
speculator, a financial schemer ; his gods are Hto(*ks, 
bonds and scrips ; he is a smart, nimble, go-ahead 
(to where?) enterprising citizen, a class so common 
in our country, and the eulogies to whom, so clamor- 
ously thrust upon the public car, are to mo melnn- 
clioly tollings, ringing out the (loath in the public 
mind pf some virtue — some love of honesty and the 
right. For this common weakness of our conntry- 
men — this love of success and worship of the high- 
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priests of Maniiikoii, iiu1ic:ite stircly and painfully n 
decay of honorable feeling, which, though still lover 
of my kind, sometimes stirs in my heart gloomy fears 
of the futni*c. I would have my country honest — 
the glitter of material greatness may succeed, not 
jjreccde, this principle. 

"But what shall I do if this vandal, J oiiaway, 
attack that virgin Shady Side ? How can I l>ear 
to have it ruthlessly subjugated by his vulgar crew ? 
IIow patiently see it violated by axe and spade? 
how see its slopes dinted and trampled ? its shady 
and sacred nooks exposed and desecrated — its grand 
old trees ravaged and destroyed ? Now, where calm 
and beauty and poetry have their precious home, 
nmst we see the invasion of masonry, timber, profane 
workers, vulgar dwellings, squalid children, mean pur- 
suits — must we see this grand temple of nature turned 
to every use with which a low humanity desecrate 
their haunts, and render vile the atmosphere they 
breathe 7 By Diana and all gods and goddesses of 
grove and woodland, it must not be. John Jellaway, 
Builder, touch it not, I charge yon, or the sacrilege 
shall find its Nemesis." 

" If we could only buy it,'* said Maggie. 

" I am not rich ; neither bonds, bankers* accounts, 
stocks, silver, or precious stones are mine. The 
vineyard I have been cultivating hath grown a fruit 
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oiikDOWD in hiwhandry. There are ripe banging^ 
I Tenture to cUim, but the pitfple diBters liaTe bc 
price ill mart or change. Commerce, the Prince 
maguificeiit, tlitky with his oriental tiut, |ii.Yfuiitt.tl 
with iintnutu rragraiiee, ruhctl in cnuiin^ fniiu the urc 
ridges, and in bilk of tlic Iwlian woof — knows thcai 
iK>t. 11h;j are iM>t trea«in.ti fur wliich he iv liM 1*4- 
lowcrs will bid, and so jicrforve, their Talae, if any 
Taloe thcj pot;scss, mnst exist in the scciel flaror 
thej retain for tlieir otherwise porert j-stricken owner * 

'* Tlie (hiit« that ripen in the mind, the duslcra of 
wit, fancj, humor — for soch, sir, I suppose jow to 
mean — hare, I um sore, some Tahie bejoad that 
which yon gire them. Will not good books sell, and 
nuike money V 

" I have ere this shaken my booghs in the palific 
highway, but the fniit was trampled in the dost lUh 
hecdctl. Au aiK-lH>riteV tln-sints thrust aniiil 4hu 
busy congregations of men, is like the appearance of 
some anti|iodcau stran'rc-r. Tlicre is no s^iuiAthj, 
idculily of ])ur|MMc, comiiHrrvc of uitdl^a^uce, unity 
of feeling, lietwecn the new comer aikl those amid 
whom circumstances bare launched his existeucc. 
The crowd stare, perha|ks laugh, but |iasB with 
slirugge*! ^lluuhk*rh by ; uihI ho, chilled to the hearty 
ihruiLs away from the public gaie and hides hiuadf 
in lowly obscurity. 
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" I do not complain. It is natural. 1 have a 
right to dream, and weave snch fancies as I please, 
hut I cannot demand of the public submissive pa- 
tience to my small voice ; I cannot expect to hang 
my cobwebs in whatever chamber I elect ; or blow 
my bnbbleSy so meaningless to the many, wh(»resoever 
I list. I have not taken the right course to be popu- 
lar. It would not be difficult to do so ; the applause 
of the people is easily within my reach. There is 
the ring, and here the clown's motley. The public 
are in the boxes. It is but a glittering bound, a 
brisk joke, a gay caper or two, and success is min^— 
the plaudits shall ring and the wreath fall." 

'" Fame is beautiful," exclaimed Maggie, with her 
eyes flashing ; " it would be worth any struggle — 
any sacriflce." 

" So youth in its untamed fervor has said before. 
But neither the young, nor all of the old, are wise in 
the subtlest of all wisdom, the knowledge of human 
passion. There are land rats and water rats, as our 
old friend of Stratford has said, and each must nibble, 
burrow, steal, and flourish in his own element. They 
cannot * linrly burly,' change places, and grow fat as 
before. And so, good Mag, there are nnderlying 
differences in human organizations, by which a poet 
would starve where an alderman grows boozy and 
rubicund ; and a p/ulosopher would l>e compelled to 
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bary his book and break his wand, where year brbk 
citizen, with elastic spring to his ankle, a compla- 
cently yiyacious pat upon his battoncd-up breeches 
pocket, and a smirk smile as greasy as the thumbed 
coin ho covets, will roll into his plethoric bank ac- 
count, his swift gains, and wax heai*ty under the 
process. These dilTcrences are all radical and chemi- 
cal, and they extend into uifinite ramifications. I 
am a man whose imagination warms in the tints of 
my fire-light, and under green leaves, but in the fever 
of busy hfc I am lost. My temper springs up angu- 
lar and antagonistic ; I bruise myself at every turn 
against the habits and sharp manners of the world ; 
I have not the catch of popular phrases, and cannot 
talk with those commercial potentates who inilo iu 
cities ; I have not the manner nor the address of 
society, and flounder iu and out of drawing-rooms 
like a whale out of water ; and being unable to keep 
afloat on that tide of eloquent small talk which mean- 
ders so ripplingly among the l)euux and belles, I al- 
ways find myself strandeil in gloomy and ponderous 
silence, high and dry above the currents of couversar 
tlon. 

" So everywhere — so in everything, Mag. I was 
not bom for soocess, nor for the battle by which the 
crown is won. The clamor of the universal gclU^ 
bant stuns me ; the whirl and clatter of the world 
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unhitches the mochhiery of my philosophy. I am 
nothing if not ruminant, iind by my utter lack of the 
genius to do, am driven into burrows, where I can 
only peep out at a world in which I have no vocation 
to mingle." 

" Yet still,'' said Maggie, " I think your voice 
might be heard even from your obscurity." 

** It would be as easy to ascQud in a balloon up to 
the cragged edge of a cloud, and there address the 
world below ; or as wise to plunge into the sea, and 
piping my dull song in the ocean caverns, dream of 
listeners upon the busy surface above. 

''Maggie, within these four boundaries I am 
Ceesar. That is enough. I tread here the universe. 
This is not only my world, but the world." 

" Will you explain that ?" 

"The natural philosophers assert that color is 
only sensation — where the eye, for instance, does 
not rest upon the greenery of the fields, there is no 
greenery there — 

"'Ttie gny tint that decks the rornnl rote, 
Not In the flower, but In our vision glows ; 
The ripe flavor of Falemlan tides, 
Not In the wine but in our taste resides.* 

I make this philosophy cover things material 'after 
Bishop Berkeley, and when I drop the curtains to my 
casements I shut the universe within. Sensation 
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travels out from its home in the braiu, and jost so 
much as it conipasscs— -just so far as it extends, 
lie the boundaries of the world. Do you per- 
ceive T' 

"Why, the doctrine is most incomprehensible,'* 
exclaimed Maggie, a little inclined to bo sa- 
tirical. 

"Very,'' I exclaimed, half closing my eyes and 
peering at the fire ; ** but Maggie, if yon can tell me 
what the world is, out^de of your sensations, yon 
may beg^." 

** Everything," cried Maggie, vehemently. " A past 
and a present " 

" Memory I'' echoed the philosopher, still peering 
at the fire. 

** Vast cities, mighty nations, wonderful physical 
beauty " 

" Imagination,'' cried the sonorous echo. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" This. If the yellow gilding of yonder frame is 
not yellow at all, but only a sonputiou produced by 
light \\\)on the eye, why may not the frame Ite no 
frame at all, but merely an uppcuranee of form pro- 
duced by natural phenomena upon the senses]! 
Accepting this to be so, then this pleasant stndy 
of mine, being for the time just the flight of 
the conscious senses, is the world. There is no other. 
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" At least, Moggie, joa and I must make it so. 
Ah 1 let the rest roll on unheeded. Here is our 
happiness ; here lies abundantly the means for full, 
rich, munificent existence. Believe me, the wit 
grows sharp in the world, but the imagination 
sickens and dies. Here it flourishes, puts forth 
branches, expands into wide banners in the air, 
strikes deep roots into the soil. Here the passions, 
the desires, the will, the ambitions are chained to the 
heart ; they can leap no further than can easily be 
plucked back again. But amid the struggles and 
the stirrings of the town, they rise up and conquer 
the jailer, and breaking from their bonds, rush with 
passionate zeal into the tempest, and are lost. 

'' Let the world go, Mag. Be not aspiring for me 
or for yourself. Take your ambitions to the window 
and give them wing. Let them fly from you forever." 

'' I could do so, for you bid me ; but I should 
carry a heavy heart about me ever afterwards. Oh I 
that I were a man I Then the sun would shine, the 
world exist for me I All things are for your sex ; 
nothing for ours. We are shown fruit we cannot 
taste, glories we cannot claim, a life whose fullness 
we are shut from and expelled. Sir, the world is a 
feast, in which we are thrust into the kitchen." ' 

" A feast 1 If so, like many grand dinners, much 
show and starved guests." 

9 
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Maggie jumped to her feet, and ruDiiing to tb«3 
window thrust her body behind the curtahis ; against 
the imneti she thrummed with a rapid tattoo, then 
toddenly broke from her screen into the room, and 
hastily paced to and fro from wall to wall 

"In everything — every where," she exclaimed, 
"there ia the same thin^ — honor for men ; ob- 
scurity and contempt for wunicn. Up all the avenues 
you climb there are gates which bur out us ; which- 
ever way lies preferment, there you command us not 
to look ; all attainments that might lead to accom- 
plishment you debar us from. Sir, the world is not 
just, nor true, nor honorable to women 1 It never 
has l>cen 1 — in no uge, in no country, and yet there 
have been Zeuobias, ond Joons, and Gotherines, and 
many mighty women. We can be as gpreat as you, 
why then do you exclude us from the paths yon 
tread ?" 

" Bless me, Mag I Why I have been like a town, 
built with innocent security upon the side of a toI- 
cano. There is an eruption, and I am deluged with 
fire and ashes." 

" Please do not mock nic, sir." 

" Maggie, hear a wise saw ; the intellect feminine 
can attain to no such altitude as that reached by 
ours, for a great woman invariably loses the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the femminc mind. In 
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bccoiaiiig great she ceases to be a woman 1 Yoar 
KtizabetliSy Zeiiobifui, Catherines were remarkable, 
but just so far as tbej approached the standard of 
masculine vigor and force they proved foreign to the 
true tyjM^ of your Hex." 
" Can this l>e so ?" 

''Think of it. Absolute intellectuality is so far 
removed from the accepted and desirable condition 
of women, that those cases which yon cite as evi- 
dence of your equality are merely monnments which 
prove the rule by illustrating the exceptions.'' 

" Still, still/' cried Maggie ; " I have ambitions 
and strong wishes ; they are as natural to me as to 
yon. I long for something higher and nobler than 
has yet befallen me," 

" To many young people, Maggie, the heart is the 
nn'rror of the bniin, and they occupy themselves by 
perpetually measuring the capacity of the reflection. 
Yon are one of these. You sit for hours looking 
into the glass — a S(»lf-consciousness which is not 
Lenll.liy nor honest is the conKec|nence. 

" Still I judge you tenderly. Your bark has not 
yet sailed into that current upon which alone it can 
float buoyantly and true. There is but one goal, 
Mag, to which the nature and instincts of woman 
points ; but one fruition that crowns her with the 
pure and tender glory which all the worM, and all 
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uutore appluuds and worships I And this ihiitioa if 
^00 omuistukably tlie tmo riiieness of her beiug, so 
clearly the harvest and sammer of her destiny, that 
all other hopes, desires, seekings, are proolii of a 
heart whoso compass is not poised, whoso ueodto is 
disordered by false attraction." . 

" I think I know what yon mean.'* 

*' Ah, Mag I tiy yoor grand heights ; dream of 
fame, aspire to such things and attempt to win such 
glories as you may, still, shall you be plucked back to 
our feet by a power by which wo shall bo your mas- 
ters so long as the stars are lighted by the sun." 

"And that is" 

" Love I" 

Why did Maggie drop her head until the long 
curls fell in a thick screen over her face f and why 
was she so suddenly hushed and still I 

For three minutes the clock ticked with great 
briskness, and the wind, unheeded before, rose to a 
shrill, melancholy whistle. Then I broke the 
silouco : 

" If oifort must bo yours, Maggie, if that unresting 
heart huiigers for other foo<l tliun that which lies in 
the common paths, let me at least aid you a little — 
let me be to you a guide-post, pointing, with mdan- 
choly fiugor, the safest of many roods, and yet most 
unwilling to see you follow any." 
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" Tell me all yoa can, sir/' said Maggie. Bat her 
voice was husky and low. 

" Of the arts which are sooght for as avenues that 
lead to that grand height upon which youth sets its 
wishes, there is one I will name, which to a S3rmpa- 
thctic nature offers many sweets, even in its severest 
efforts. To impressibility like yours, other things 
being favorable, I believe it to be happily adapted. 
Look around you. I mean that art which tells its 
tales of eloquence and beauty upon my walls." 

" Yes, yes!" exclaimed Maggie, eagerly, 

" It is an art which allures with* its promise of 
fame, and supplies in itself abundant delights. It 
absorbs completely; it takes possession of the imagi- 
nation more keenly than any other, and supplies to 
fullness food for both heart and brain. The passions 
and the intellect, the sensibilities and the aspirations, 
are alike aroused and employed. With the p3et, 
whether he l>e of canvas or vci*se, exists ever the 
necessity to create; and this necessity, which under 
lies and causes much of that unrest so common to 
genius, is afforded rich fruition with the .painter. Forms 
of beauty dnily grow into life before him ; under his 
skillful pencil spring into vital shape and color those 
dreams which, with others, must still exist in the 
imagination only ; and assuming this bodily form and 
pressure, they prove both his rapture and his glory.'* 
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Maggie tigain began that rapid tread of thci 
^oor. 

" Bat/' inquired she, '* is it not an art which re- 
quires a sp3cial genius ?'' 

** The arts, Maggie, are all of a kin — a common 
sensibility fathers them all. Not far from that fcel- 
, mg which can transport to canvas the tender beaaty 
of a landscape, is its fellow which paints the lights, 
shades, blending tints and soft harmonies of a pic- 
ture in the happy utterance and melodious measure 
of words." 

** But can I be an artist V' exclaimed Maggie, ab- 
ruptly. " Tell me, sir, what you think 1" 

"Have you feeling for color? sympathy with 
nature so intense, that you can rend her heart and 
enter into her spu*it better than the ordinary mortal f 
have you power to reproduce, in form, your impres- 
sioui, and have you that vitality of imaghiation which 
can put itself, at will, into circumstances and scenes 
remote from its own experience ? If you have all 
these, which I am inclined to admit, there nmst be 
added certain special, but minor qualities, which cul- 
tivation cannot create, but will vastly develop." 

Maggie resumed her seat, which was still dose by 
my side. 

" I know but little of my own talents," said she.; 
" but I recall circumstances of early tastes, which 
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give me hope. And I recollect^ too, au old adage of 
yoofR." 

" What was that T 

" To try is to succeed r 

" I have not suggested this path to yon, Maggie,'' 
said I, " without a belief, foanded upon some obser- 
vation, that your talents could sliape themselves that 
way." 

Maggie parted Arom me that evening in great glee; 
and I, for once, in a parental way, kissed her fore- 
head when I bade her good-night 
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XII. 

Patrick and his epistolary passion — In grief over the 
remains of an old friend — A monody — An apostrophe 
to the elements, in the midst of which an erratic star 
shoots among us — ^The Happy Philosopher and his wise 
sayings — By the pricking of my thumb, shadows my 
^ay come. 
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THE hearth was swept, the .candles lighted, and 
a fine aphorism just on the point of deliver} . 
when I was interrupted by a knock at the door — a 
low, hesitating knock — ^then the entrance of Patrick 
with a letter between thumb and finger. 

Patrick is my factotum ; my valet, when I need a 
valet ; my gardener, groom, butler, secretary, clerk 
and waiter. When I saw the letter in. his hand,' 
and observed his unusually embarrassed manner, I 
knew something had hap)K'.ned, and that the letter, 
indited by himself, conveyed the intelligence. For 
Pat is inspired with an epistolary passion. He 
sends me formal weekly letters upon the state of 
affairs, ir a chicken die of the croup, the fact is 
decorously and solemnly communicated under seal ; 
if the pigs get into his corn-patch ; if any of the 
creat\u'cs about tile place are ill ; if a litter of pups, 
or a family of ^jittens, or a colony of pigs are added 
to my household, Pat rushes to pen and paper. He 
keeps incessantly writing to me. I might meet him 

S08 
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at nine </ciock, aad at hfolf-ptmi find om m j table 
the incvitalile letter, iktafliag ercaU lireHli in lui 
miiid at the time of Ibe inlcrriew. Hub f^rriiTB 
woob) mH be 10 remariuUile If be were a laeat ur aa 
eaflj writer, but it m eriikotlj a bagc hbor kit baa 
to pen hit Mmteooca, as it is certaiolj a buge hbar 
for me to (b:iri|i)icr tlicin. 

" Well, what is it, Pat T said I, poUing o«t mj 
haad to secure the letter. Its meaning if not its 
language was soon comprehended. It related, in 
Pat's own curious orthography, the death of mj 
ponj. I transcribe it literally : 

'* Yor onor didc this erenin in is staybil u i was goin 
To milkcn witbe the blindo sUggrs yer oiiora boss pone he 
WM Mlk the last night i guy ini the medsin jer onor tnk yer- 
••If. From the ohist wich Did hira no good at alle until be 
dlde/* ** Yor oiioni iiuiblo survont, uuiblj 

"Patrick." 

" My faYorito pony, Maggie." 

" Ah, Hit, and mine, too." 

** WfXHf \HH}T Yorick I lie liath borne rae ou his 
bncic a ilioiiMand times." 

*' Hodnd, sir," oxclaiinod Patrick, ** you've forgot* 
ten the hcaniU name. It was Jack, sir." 

" Ah, l*Ut, you know notliing of Shakspeare." 
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" Which, sir ?" 

Maggie laughed at Pat's puzzled look, and said : 
" You must bury him decently, Patrick. Peace to 
his manes !'' 

"ManeXf miss," exclaimed Pat, for Maggie's pro- 
nunciatiou was scarcely classical, ** manes! sure, he 
has but one, unless yon count his tail." 

Tliis blunder was too much for either Maggie or 
me ; we lioth laughed heartily, while we dispatched 
Pat with directions as to. the disposition of the 
body. 

But when Patrick withdrew, our mirth subsided, 
nud we grew sad instead. For Jack was a favorite. 
Maggie never came near him without throwing her 
arms around his neck, and laying her smooth cheek 
next to liis face. Many a time, in those abandon* 
raents of mirth and impulse so fi*equent with her, 
I've seen her leap upon his back, without saddle, 
and urge him to a free gallop around the pasturage. 
And Jack loved Maggie. Did he hear her voice, or 
detect by any means her nearness, he would hasten 
to her side, thrust his nose over her shoulder, and 
manifest in various ways his affection and sympathy 

" What do yon say, Mag ?" said I after a brief 
pause, ** shall we go and look at Jack ? There is a 
moon." 

Maggie assented, and we went together. 
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There was scenery in the heavens. All along np 
the northern sky the scattered hosts of some storm- 
battle were fleeing with wild haste — -jagged, toni, 
broken masses of clouds, speeding with frightened 
aspect from pursuing winds. The moon was high, 
and poured down her silver radiance between two 
dense train-clouds, which tore headlong by, as if 
picked into precipitancy by the spur of goblin, or 
sprite, or some cloud-bestrider of fable. 

The moon glittered a sheen-path from the house- 
door to the straw-iitretchcd remains of i)Oor Jack. 
He lay in the air, and the moon in her mai'ble light 
gleamed cold and sepulchrally upon the stilled 
limbs. 

" Oh, sir," cried Maggie, with teal's in her voice, 
" I loved him 1 Indeed I loved him !'' 

'' Um I" exclaimed the philosopher, just as a pulf 
of wind leaped in his teeth, and strangled a sigh in 
the thorax, " he had no lordly pedigree. He was 

not great, nor swift, and he liked better a lazy browse 

« 

on side-hill grass, than ambitious scamperings. - lliere 
was always meditation in his eye, and when he bore 
me into woodland paths, he would pause hi those 
secluded glades so sweet for reverie, and with i*eiu8 
slipped to the ears, clip the crisp herbage, patiently 
attendant upon my dreams. There are warlike 
people, Mag, who tell us of wonders of valor \iv\' 
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formed in ilio saddle, bot mild achievements were 
tlicy all compared to mine npon the* back of \\oqy 
flack. I've <*ro\viic<l myRclf vicloriouK in many a 
battle with learned subtlety, in science or philosophy, 
as alworbjd to my eyes in my pocket-volume, he 
hatli trudged with mo tlirough quiet by-paths, with 
reui on neck. Wo have tilted together at hard 
facts, and charged upon broken-winded crotchets, 
and clashed lance against the brazen shield of so- 
phistry I Could Jack speak, he would recount, I am 
sure, of whole battalions of false logic being put to 
rout by us. And now, alas 1 the old war-horse is 
dead. !Mag "-c — 

I turned, but Maggie was not there. In an in- 
stant she came running back with some evergreen 
branches in her hand, which she flung upon the body 
of Jack. 

" Now, Pat," said I, when this bit of tender feel- 
ing was over, . *' do the rest. Give him decent 
burial.'* 

" As decent burial, sir, as a Christian could want. 
Sure, he was a noble creature, and sorry will it be to 
SCO him no more in this world." 

" Gracious, Pat," exclaimed Mag, " what do you 
mean by 710 more in this world ?" 

" Wiiy,^ miss," said Pat, vigorously rubbing hig 
ear, " I know that horses havn't no souls ; but sure, 
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Jack was so tinder-hcartcd, and had sach a knowin' 
way of lookin' at you, and would put his nose in 
your face so affectionate like, and his ways ginorally 
were so iutilligent, that may be, as it would seem, 
his own nature got exchanged with some Christian- 
born gentleman, Mr. Jellaway, say, who, saving jer 
honor, was much the biggest baste of the two/' 

In Pat's circumlocutory eulogy Jack certainly was 
duly praised, but I am afraid if my reader attempt 
an exact translation it would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether I, or John Jellaway, Builder, came the 
most honorably olf. But to steer through a long 
sentence safely, without bull or blunder, was a mar- 
f ellous thing for Fat to accomplish, and so crowning 
his intention with approval, I let the ambiguous com- 
pliment go. 

''What a night,'' I uttered, as Maggie and I 
slowly wended our way back. " Tliis is a balcony 
box ; the sky is a stage, and before us move the 
brisk scenes, the shift and play of a drama. These 
tearing, termagant clouds are the actors." 

'' They seem inspured with the divme afflatus," said 
Maggie, demurely. 

'' Hi I By Jupiter, the hen: treads upon the heel of 
the king. You will crowd me from my throne some 
day, Mag, and snatch from my hand the wand of talk. 
But well said, heir apparent. The jest was good." 
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" Heir apparent to what, sir 1" 

" To what ? Do you not know your inheritance f 
To the throne by my fireside, and the realm nniyersal, 
whose boundaries the telescope cannot discover. It 
is the grandest sovereignty in the world, Mag, and ii 
is called Imagination." 

" It has many kings," suggested Maggie. 

** Yes. It is an empire in which all poets and wits 
are mlers ; or rather, a republic of sovereigns, in 
which every mind is a1>sohite just so far as it 
possesses native power. 

" But look 1 this sky I By Luna, the scene is 
grand. How swift tlic moon ap))cars to rush through 
the space I To what can we liken her, Mag ? To 
a stag, let us say, and those clouds are the pursuing 
hounds. She has a frightened, staring . look ; there 
is l)ewildennont and imploring pity in her white face. 
She is surrounded, and yet the panting pack fall back 
as she speeds swiftly and surely on. This is such a 
race, Mag, as recalls those Olympian ones in which 
chariot locked with chariot, whirled around the Gi*e- 
cian plain. Then fau* maids whipped the steeds into 
frantic swiftness ; now it is old Boreas, from his ice- 
throne in tlie north, who hurls those clouds upon the 
flying moon, and Rpurs them onward." 

Just then we emerged into an open space, unpro- 
tected by house or tree, and the winds came rushing 
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down firom the heayens and flong themselyes with a 
shriek in oar arms. Maggie's long locks they caught 
and flong ont like a banner ; they rushed into her 
eyes and squeezed out a tear or two ; thrummed in 
her ears ; with a rollicking roar snatched fiHse kisses 
from her cheeks and lips ; then, discovering no more 
specific gravity in my fifty years than in Maggie's six- 
teen, darted upon me with a howl, and whisking the 
breath out of my Jungs and the hat from my head, 
rushed off with their trophies headlong. 

The first I speedily succeeded in recovering, but 
the second taking lodgment in the upper branches 
of a tree, left me bare-headed in the wind, my locks 
streaming like pennants from a tmTct. But a lithe 
figure came rolling out of a door-way, and hurrying 
to the tree, soon secured the fugitive, so unceremo- 
niously decamped with. 

** It's late, and ever so cold,'' nuittered Ike, for it 
was he, as he restored the hat to my hand. I did 
not heed him, but suddenly recollectmg a passage in 
Thomson, I threw myself in attitude, and began : 

*' Te too, ye winds I that now begin to Mow 
With l>obterous sweep, I raise my Toice to you.** 

'' Holloa 1" cried a stentorian voice suddenly, as a 
figure approached and leaned on the garden-paling. 

** Holloa!" exclaimed I, putting on my hat — and a 
little pique, at this unceremonious iuterniptiou. 
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"James!" 

"Reuben I" 

These exclamations went off simnltaneonsly, and 
then, as the stranger leaped over the low fence, I ran 
forward with great eagerness to seize his hand. For 
upon th(; sccoiid sound of his voice, I perceived he 
was one for whom 1 cherished friendly memories. 

" Once my companion; always my firiend," said I, 
as I led him up to Maggie. 

" And the luckiest chance to discover yon," said 
he, with a free bow to Maggie, and a tremendous 
grasp of my hand. 

Maggie scanned him curiously and with admiration. 
A large build, a broad, free, swmging gait, a hearty 
voice, a fresh complexion — comely and adnurable, 
truly, notwithstanding a few travel-stains and rents 
in his garb. 

" Well, sir,** said I, as we all (all but Ike), entered 
my study together, " it is five years, by the scythe 
of old Time, since we met; and you, O Philosopher, 
arc as free, happy, good-for-nothing, excellent as when 
I watched you mixing pigments in tunes of yore; — 
eh?" 

" To be sure. I follow my humor now as then. I 
amuse myself by snapping my fingers at fortune ; 
making mouths at her; I go and come as I list ; I 
defy good and ill-luck ; and I sleep soundly. But 
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yoa were one of the wise ones who worked for hun^ 
while life and happiness tripped you up and slipped 
by." 

" Not so much fame, Reuben, as bread and butter. 
I was civilized enough to eat my dough cooked, that 
was all." 

"Pshaw I'' exclaimed he, with an emphasis that 
sounded like the lotting off a small ordnance, "dyiliza- 
tion I If to cat my dough cooked required care 
enough to kill a gnat, I'd forswear bakers, and live 
on husks. The fact is, Maggie," (Maggie at the first 
jump I) " I'm the only philosopher in the world. Pye 
discovered the elixir and the philosopher's stone." 

Maggie, all alive, her eyes dilated, asked for an 
explanation. 

" I create wealth by having no wants. None I A 
handful of pebbles serve me as well as a handftil of 
eaglet; as for the elixir — that is a compound of the 
simples patience and contentment. It might be called 
anti-worry.." 

" A good specific." 

** A universal panacea! It would starve grave- 
diggers and shut up the cemeteries." 

** But there are real cares," said Maggie, " wldeb 
cannot be avoided — must be borne." 

'* A mistake I" exclaimed the philosopher, with 
crushing force. 
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"I do not sec," said Maggie, "how your philo- 
sophy can prove it.** 

"SuOenng,^ said I, "as Shylock says, is the 
badge of our tribe." 

" No I'' replied the stentorian voice again ; " the 
world is full of su^ierfluitics. Everything I own or 
gain is an excess above my needs, sunshine and ap- 
petite being the only positive essentials of existence. 
Care is nothing but anxiety about these superfluities ; 
calamity and misfortune the loss merely of certain 
incumbrances of life. While the sun shines, grass 
grows and water runs, roan has enough ; the rest is 
only leather and prunello. ' The poorest beggar is 
sufKirfluous even in his rags.' So King Lear, Mag- 
gie ; don't know hun, I suppose." 

" Indeed I do," exclaimed Maggie, with consider- 
able warmth. 

"Wc cry over broken toys," resumed Reuben, 
"and talk of sorrow. There are no real misfor^ 
tunes." 

" Oh, sir I the death of our friends I" 

" To die is to slip off old clothes and put on new. 
What misfortune is there in that ?" 

Maggie shook her head. 

" Life I" continued he. " Tliere is my philosophy 
in one word. The world is mine, and there isn't a 
rich man's house, or a poor man's cot, or a bit of 
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color, or a sweet odor, or a white cloud, or shapely 
tree, or odd rock, or rippling brook that isn't inuio 
to enjoy ; and I enjoy it/' 

'' And really never wish to be greater or richer? 
Have no ambition V 

" Do I cry for the moon ?" 

" And have no care ?" 

" To keep my coat dry when it rains ; no 
other." 

"You've heard Reuben Dale's creed, Maggie,'' 
said I ; " hear mine. Poverty is flie king of evil— 
the greatest calamity that can befall." 

" No, no," exclaimed both my listeners at once. 

" Yes. Other misfortunes are sorrows which dig- 
nify ; they have sweet association and holy memo- 
ries. They elevate and chasten ; they are links, 
sometimes with heaven — sometimes with the heart 
of humanity. But poverty degrades ; it alone is 
mean, despicable, low. It thrusts men into con- 
tempt and servitude ; it robs them of manhood ; it 
deprives the cheek of its bloom, the step of its light- 
ness, the soul of its courage ! It consumes heart, 
affection, tenderness, love, and every good aud 
human thing about us. You little know what devils 
perpetual . deprivation, ceaseless care and doily 
drudgery will make of men." 

" False 1" exclauned the happy philosopher. " liy 
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homanitj, false I Poverty is only misfortone when 
wikIics keep tlio piirRc-»tring8. roverty is Uio 
noniial coii<lition of man ; neither banks, stocks, 
dividends, houses, rents were dreamed of in Eden. 
Adam was happy, and never saw a check-book in his 
life.'' 

Maggie gave more mirth to this last conceit than 
I thought it deserved. 

" Come, Reoben," said I, " tell as how floorish the 
arts? How many sqoare feet of canvas are yon 
pledged for t" 

"Is Mr. Dale an artist f* cried Maggie, with 
brightening eyes. 

" A vagabond, Mag,'' said he, quietly patting her 
hand as it lay on her knee. (I doubt if he would 
not kifls the Sultan's favorite in five-and-twenty 
minutcK' accpiain lance.) "A vagabond, Miig, with 
capiice at the helm ; roving, halting, coming, going, 
idling or working as humor or impulse rule me. I 
love pictures, and so whistle and sing over the can- 
vas ; but there is Gipsy in my blood. I am a 
growth that lives in the air, but cannot root in the 
soil. Adhesion is a quality unknown to my com- 
position ; hence, unlike fellow-artists, sweating with 
the fear of the academy in their eyes, and waxing 
yellow with jaundice of hope deferred, you see me 
Prince of myself, playing at shuttle-cock with my 
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wishes ; tossing wants, temptations, sorrows into the 
air with thumb and finger." 

''I remember/' said I, ''the saying of an old 
author — ^i)OYcrty is the niotlier of modesty. I am 
leammg fast that he was wrong.'' 

'' By Angelo, you are right I A diymity hedges in a 
man who has no wants. I am proud of my poverty." 

''It sits gracefully upon you, I confess. But 
beware how you think to stretch your rags over 
another." 

I saw him with his eyes greedily and widdy 
fixed upon Maggie. 

" Bless me," said ho, replying to me but with his 
gaze still resting upon the check of Maggie, " bless 
me, they stretch oyer numerous others. My pic- 
tures inherit their master's poverty. The slattern 
brats get no pity from the world, and sit like beg- 
gars on the highway." 

" Unappreciated ?" 

"Not always. But there is an odd &tality 
about them. There is an abundance of sympathifr 
ing gentlemen with pockets as desolate as mine 
who are munificent in praises ; but oddly enough, 
these people with money inevitably lack the appre- 
ciation. There is rarely conjunction between 
the two qualities ; they do not jostle ; they travel 
different roads." 
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''Then lei me warn joa. Seek to iiii|iri8on no 
free heart in jonr dtj dungeon " 

" Sir,** said the artist, '' my dnngeon is a hoose 
top. Ton can IooIl at the stars." 
That is not enough." 

Enough I It is a throne. I hare an attac with 
a curtain of chints whidi divides mj art firom the 
man naturaL On one side the hearens pour down a 
flood of light upon mj canvases ; on the other, I hide 
the paraphemidia which attends sleeping and eating. 
Here I sing, I laugh, I chat, live Empcrcur ; and 
paint most worshipfnlly, as I please. Euoagh ? If 
rubies cropped up in my path ; if Fortunatns shook 
showcfH of gokl before my eyes ; if the Indies turned 
their currents of wealth tlirough my poor chamber- 
hear mc, sir, — there would be less, not more I" 

" Solve this newest problem." 

"This have I proved ; what the purse gains, 
the heart loses ; and the true richness of life, the 
sum of its wealth, is not in ingots but heart-bounds. 
By Adam I the Ready Reckoner was unthought of 
in the plan of creation. The crown of complete- 
ness does not belong to rent-rolls, and plethoric 
money-bags, but to hun whose life in its sym- 
pathies and its human ramifications is Briarean I" 

''Tell me," said Maggie, "are you always as 
happy as you are now ?" 

10 
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"I strut ; flap my wings in the face of the 
world ; bestride my whims and ride them where 
they list ; owe no man anything but politeness, in 
which I sometimes over-pay ; and lastly, have a 
quick eye for sunshine. Now fou are melancholy." 

" Sometimes." 

"Your eyes are olive shaped ; the lids droop 
half-peudeut ; the pupils swim in moist senti- 
ment ; your mouth has the pensive curve ; in your 
forehead that bulges over the Imes of your face 
lives a drowsy and down-reaching rumination : 
your brain, in fact, is rocked dreamily in a dun, 
shadowed vale. Mine sparkles in the sun. Do you 
see the dilTerence V* 

"Yes, yes," exclaimed Maggie, with a quick, 
vehement gesture in the air. 

"Sunsliiue and shadow," said I, ''are the in- 
separable obverse and reverse of all life and sab- 
stance." 

"To be sure," replied the artist in his queer 
way ; " the obverse, sunshine, is life ; the reverse, 
shadow, is the under side of the sod." 

I confess that when he said this thing a thrill 
shot through me— for the thought stalked in among 
our light humors like a skeleton at a feast. 

" For my part," resumed he, " I crowd all the 
8unRhin(> I caii into my life, just as I crowd it into 
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ruy canvases ; but you, Sir Knight of the Whim- 
por, you — I knew him once, Maggie, as fresh and 
gay as a June rose — ^you, I say, have shut up your 
heart in a cayem : have put your temper in sack- 
cloth and ashes ; have lemoned yourself in this dull 
fashion I" 

" No ; the fashion has not been dull. Maggie 
shall tell you some day how a bachelor's winter 
hearth can brighten and be happy." 

" I can," replied Maggie, absently. 

''With melancholy, no doubt ; with sighs that 
have spun themselves in a web around you. Arr 
yon not two melancholy ones 7 Do yon not eat 
the sour side of the peach ? Hence, then, upon 
your winter hearth have sat the Sphinx, the Raven, 
the melancholy Muse — grim Egyptian shadows, and 
weird shapes I You have been Niobes, I dare say, 
all tears." 

" Infidel I" exclaimed I, with warmth. " Why, we 
have capered ; shook our bells and frisked in mot- 
ley 1 Absolutely, Mag, this fellow has stolen a 
bit of sunshine, and rniming off into a comer, fan- 
dies all the rest of the world drowned in darkness." 

" I tell you what," cried Ike, thrusting his head 
through the door (and holding his head in it, so 
tightly that strangulation was imminent.) "I tell 
yon what, aint Maggie going home to-ni'jjht. V^ 
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At which abnipt intermption there was a roar ; 
aiid then lleubeu, divuiing the matter hi aii instant, 
astonished and terrified Ike by boldly seizing the 
arm of Maggie, and declaring his intention of 
accompanying her home. 

Renben, Maggie and Ike disappeared from the 
room ; and as I peered wistfully down into the 
grate, my listening ear caught a faroflf silyery 
cadence, rising merrily and sharp upon the winter 
air. 

And to this rising cadence my heart sunk hea- 
vily. I whistled softly as I walked the lonely pas- 
sages on the way to my chamber — and slept that 
night with my foce to the wali. 



XIII. 

The trio discussive — How silence is Power — ^A rih 
against woHd-wisdom in which the Philosopher breab 
lances, and shows us the paces of his favorite hobby — 
The world in its bustling Fifth Act — ^IndividuaOzation 
philosophically considered — Hamlet — A cherub in the 
clouds. 
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XIII. 

TliE candles were not lighted, and twilight 
silence brooded in the room. Suddenly Mag- 
gic bolted out of a reverie, and said : 

** Sir, yoar pictures will some day make yon 
famons.** 

This was to the artist, for now Maggie and I are 
no longer alone ; now, 'nightly the glow of my fire 
casts a new shadow on the wall ; now, by the north 
window there is the easel where a summer landscape 
daily glides upon the canvas. 

** Success,^' replied the artist, spreading his ten 
fingers to the blaze, " is .up a precipice. I shall not 
risk ray neck by climbing." 

" A miss is as good as a mile,'' I remorked. " So 
says the old proverb ; but in literature, and perhaps 
art, a miss is the infinite space between heaven and — 
its alliterative antagonism. Upon the heights of 
Parnassus a few giants sit enthroned, upon whom 
the gaze and light of the world are turned. A 
little, a very little way below, are gathered thousands 

S88 
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in the shadows, almost unheeded. A single step 
would take them to the uttermost heights, but 
their strength just fails the last strain. The baj- 
wreatli touches, maddens, but ne?er crowns them ; 
and they sink beneatii a fate worse than that of 
Tantalus." 

"The world," exclaimed Reuben, "shall take me 
as I am. I reject its candied promises of fame ; I 
will not yield to its weak passion for notorieties. I 
am not to be caged, stared at and petted ; I refuse 
the distinguished consideration wliich it seeks to be- 
stow upon its lions ; I will not be elevated to those 
dangerous heights, where every breath of envy may 
blow upon me, and all the passions bespatter me at 
their will." 

" But life should have some object." 

" Life is affinity. It consists in enjoyment. It is 
a sponge, and he is the wisest who can absorb the 
most." 

" Let us air your simile, a little," said I. " Tliere 
are sponges various in quality and complexion ; 
empty sponges, dry and tough ; sponges bilged with 
foulness ; sponges sly and secret, that feeil u|K>u their 
acquisitions like rats in a corner ; then there are 
sponges that absorb too much, and at a touch squirt 
it upon you." 

"1 know one of the latter quaUty," said the 
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artist ; " when wc meet there is a delagc. I float 
apon his sea of talk, and pant for Ararat." 

" Silence is power," exclaimed I, abruptly. 

" A paradox," cried Maggie. 

** Aye, and can be broken on the back of a butter- 
fly," said the artist. 

"I am a talker," said I, "and have delivered 
prosperously, I hope, some fair thmgs. Yet am I 
conscious that there is not a dunce stUted in stolid 
silence anywhere, who is not my superior. For the 
possibilities of wisdom that lie in matter unspoken 
always master in general appreciation the quality of 
that which is uttered." 

" Faiily said," said Reuben, beating with his finger 
in the air a sort of critical accompaniment to my 
remarks. 

" The talker, observe, is a tradesman with wares 
to market. His listeners are his patrons, and may, 
if they please, discard his fine fabrics ; they have 
the power to sit oracular upon his trip sentences, 
and may approve or condemn by the tyranny of 
capricious ignorance. Tlie talker is an actor who 
makes his bow before the public, and must submit 
to an orange-skin from the gallery, or a hiss from 
the pit ; he is like a swordsman with' his guard down 
and his breast exposed, while silence, with its sword- 
point up, its armor on, its visor closed, fosKillated, 
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dull, iitagiuuit, cat in alabaster, frowns and coiiiroiita 
him in ooDsdoiis power ; holds the trump in the 
C^me, while his autogoiiist shows his hand ; by the 
mystery and masterly ? urtne of being nothing, is 
Dogberry Judge over wit, oracle, and philosophy.'' 

'' Henceforth," said the artist, " I am in love with 
negation.'' 

" It is a good mistress to woo. /hare told yon 
before, Maggie, how that monosylkible No is tlio 
Boloiuou of the lauguago." 

" Wise niun," excluimotl llculiou, ** arc my al)oml- 
nation. I moan those apostles of the wisdom in 
general circulation — the coiners of this stamped 
metal that {msties current in trade and society as the 
lM*8t rcpnHHMitati?e of the wants and duties of man. 
If all the wiiuk«m iu the world — the indorsed and com- 
monly aiHM^ptiHl wiMhun — were set before me in some 
coimnlldatiHl form, wmnl up, say, as a baked pnd- 
«)iug, I iihotitd forthwith lH>gin and eat it bottom up- 
wunk" 

" Nnw,^ mill Ma^o, ** lot us sec him get oat of 
tup PUful \\P Ua* f^A hlmwlf in.** 

" M«ml miHt Atv iu Icadiug^triugs ; they are 
iMi-'Koit up uMiUn* o«MtvouilouAlitiojS ; they wear ooi^ 
m^n Atltv I^U Miut iMt'Vii'M to tiio ho^ir of their death 

«M ImmIaI M m«> MO- i%i«liun docs not tomg(i 
^\n^u^s HMMt \\\p nf^i i>Mi<* iW^t. Tiwm meji arc mar- 
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vellonsly proper gentlemen ; mfld-mannered^ gentle- 
tongned, calm-brained ; they have the bntUm-hole 
of Rociety, and make laws which turn only npon the 
smooth and pleasant needs of her high oonrts. Avo- 
cation, bold performance, now roads to fame or 
greatness ; the gen ins that prompts big hearts to 
Do ; the philosophy that points to unknown paths ; 
all individnalization, and out-working of nature— 
these things those mild gentlemen do not understand 
— ^have no experiences by which they can understand 
them — and hence, Ixjiug crowned by that respecta- 
bility whose frown the best of us dread — patch up 
and pass into cnrreucy certain trimmed, clipped phi- 
losophies representative of life in a negative form, 
expository of the wisdom of the unattempted ; cau- 
tions, prudential, narrow philosophies, that hence- 
forth become household words and household gods 
among the people." 

" Ue is in the maze yet," said Ma^ic; " it is diffi- 
cult to follow hun, but he wUl lead us somewhere, let 
us hope." 

'' These are the social rulers. These are those whose 
wisdom travels in the channels of commerce ; who by 
the interests of property, and the influence of pro- 
perty, by the conservative instincts that spring up 
in every man's heart the moment he can count acres, 
obtain majorities and make laws for the world. They 
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begin by vagabondiziDg all who travel off the high 
way; they brand all .pursuits that do not legitimately 
(' Intimate ' is their word) carry banners upon which 
are inscribed those two words which, in their estima- 
tion, have ciyilized the world, ' ProJUand Lonf they 
shut the door npon all who imply, ever so indirectly in 
their mode of life, that the true foimdation of society is 
not seven per cent, per annum; or who aver, even as 
an abstract doctrine, that there exist, or sbonld exists 
no social distinctions between Mach and Little. Let 
me step down from generalization to special illostror 
tion. I am an artist, as free in the bent of my impulses 
as the nature I study and love — Whence I oin itinerant, 
vagabond ; but John Jellaway, of whom I've heard 
you speak, whose art is to shuffle gains, who only 
studies arithmetic in its one phase of addition, who 
puzzles and tricks, and in his daily transactions hovers 
on the verge of roguery — ^why, he is honorable, legiti- 
mate, proper, and wise to the very top of wisdom. 
It is monstrous to see how this class of men rule in 
our civilization; it is startling to behold in Traok the 
modern chivalry — ^the art and aspiration, Uie ho))o 
and desire of maukiiul; to sec it ciithniiKHl and wor- 
shipped everywhere, and Life in all its true pliases 
prostrated at the foot of such an idol.'' 

" The Happy Philosopher is false to his title.^ 
" No; I am content in my own wisdom, which is 
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op|>OK(Hl to tlio woi'lflly SolomotiR, hiit ivliicli ir iho 
ti*ne philosopliy, nnd I am its prophet. I know bat 
one rule of condnct — the impnlscs that are in me sholl 
act, the nature that prompts shall be obeyed. So- 
ciety, Icarnuig, the world, each and all tend to repress 
the energies and weaken the motive forces of the in- 
dividual; it is only your free vagabond, like myself, 
who can walk through life the sovereign of his sur- 
roundings — whose nature, undwarfed, unstunted, 
thrifty and vigorous in its powers to absorb and ex- 
pand, can justly claim the title of Happy — can justly 
fulfill the true destinies of man.'' 

" Egotist I" said Maggie. 

" Worse, Maggie; it is not only egotism that he ex- 
hibits, but that stronger passion, egoism ! Let him step 
out of himself and his philosophies, and he wUl see 
that the world is enough — brinnned with life, thought 
feeling. It seems to me to have gotten into one of 
Shakspcare's fifth acts — all bustle and action. I am 
bewildered by the high-pressure rush of events; by 
the whirl of new things; by the many who are shout- 
ing at the world with all their might to get the 
world's attention ; by the new books, the new people, 
the new politics, the new imbroglios, the new sciences, 
the new arts, the new pleasures, the new revolutions, 
the latest catastrophes. Every page of the journals is 
crammed with intelligence — ^you turn from one column 
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only to find its fdlow diarged to the month, and ready 
to belch its bristling ocmtents^tyon — nntflyoorhead 
whirls like a whip-top, and the wh(4e confused 
medley seems mshing aronnd your cranium, heads 
and points together, in a sort of upside down, whirl- 
a^pg steepkH2hase. Absolutdy somethii^ must be 
done by which the brain can keep pace with all these 
demands npaa it." 

'' I suggest photography," cried the artist. 

" It is my only hope. When the senswy becomes 
a camera obscura, in which the procession of eTcnts 
shall cast their shadows ; when by some mcsmmc 
process the last new books can be instantly photo- 
graphed upon the brain " 

** Haye you no mercy? Ail the new books ?" 

" When these things come to pass, there wiQ be 
some possibility of the individnal keeping pace with 
the age in its mad scamper into the future." 

** Mr. Dale/' said Maggie to the artist, ** he is 
an anchorite; his talk belies himself; he shuts him- 
self from the world; to him at least it is as tedious 
as a thrice-told tale." 

« The jar of the world as it rushes by rattles oar 
casements, Maggie ; I see the smoke, the dust ; the 
dattcr breaks u^wn my seclusion. I speak now as 
one who obeenres ; I put into my thought the sensa^ 
tions of those who are hi the midst of the battle." 
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" There is noise and fory, it is true,'' said Reoben : 
" for life is a melonlrama. Bnt how little character, 
wit, high sentiment I Individnalization is the nn- 
known quantity." 

" That hi an old thought which needs airing; it has 
grown mnstjr and moth-eaten for want of a little 
shaking np. The misery of life is not that we are 
as so many pens in a pod, but that our diflcrences 
are angular and many. There is too much discord 
and collision of individualities as it is. We bristle 
with self-assertion, and, porcupine-like, stick our little 
quills into every antagonistic self we enconnter. 

" Qcnius and taste, in whatever direction they 
may accomplish, are perpetually addressing them- 
selves to the deaf and dumb ; thinkers, artists, poets, 
creators in all arts, famish daily in the need of 
assimilation ; then* cry is for affinities. Individuali* 
zation, after all, is incompleteness. It is a warped, 
gnarled, imperfect growth, far inferior to that grand 
unity, where catholic and equal distribution of parts, 
qualities, tastes and appreciations bestow the true 
perfection of character. Completeness, the highest 
glory, can exhibit but little individuality ; it ripens 
towards all points of the compass ; its sympathies 
are comprehensive and universal. Men of whom 
this praise can be uttered might render life a little 
more monotonous, but it would be by softening down 
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those graiiitc angpilarities upon which now 80 maLj 
hearts are braised — ^by filling those sloughs of neglect 
and cold unsympatUy, into whic*h we plunge anheedcd. 
where we struggle and die un thought of. Qive mo 
identity. Where is the man whoso heart reflects the 
images of life and nature cast upon it as mine reflects 
them — while my dear soul is mistress of her choice, 
her election shall seal him for herself I 

" These indi?idualizcd people who are made up of 
saliences and abrupt angles are, after all, nothing but 
odds and ends from the workshop of humanity. It 
would seem as if some of nature's workmen, not to 
speak it profanely, had moulded for mere pastime the 
clippings and remnants, the chips hewn from 
chiselled and perfected creations, into odd sem- 
blances of men, aiid flung them half made up into 
the busy affairs of life. They are Mosaic ; like 
grandam's patchwork, their parts do not mate nor 
match ; the texture of their woof is motley. Do 
such amuse ? By Momus I so does a monkey, or 
an obstinate donkey, or a clown, or any fEmtastk 
thing I 

" Characteristics are weaknesses ; they are simply 
the rattle and jar of ill-made machinery — the sharp 
firiction of nature in weak adjustment of means tc 
ends I The perfect Instrument is smooth and 
noiseless ; its functions are so equal to the per- 
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formnnce rcqnircd iliat the task is accomplislicd 
with the repose and case of complete and perfect 
strength. 

" CliaractcMlmwing in fiction is as easy as lying, 
now often docs it consist in the portrayal of 
dwarfed faculties— abnormal, warted, knotty deyelop- 
mcnts ? It is a trade ; laws can be framed for it by 
which success cnn be rendered ccrtoin. For instance, 
go back to the old doctrine of temperaments. Select 
yonr character from any one of the five diyisions, 
and cast him amid a series of counter-grained erents 
— ^pit his nature and his surroundings against each 
other. You trade with his weaknesses ; you scorch 
him in the .heat of adverse circumstances until every 
vein and seam in his composition start out and show 
themselves, webbed, intercrossed — alto-relief against 
the plane of his level nature. This is the whole 
secret of Ilnmlct ; out of his weaknesses and his 
melancholy arise the superstructure of character and 
individuality. 

"Had Hamlet been less he would have been 
more. I explain. By this doctrine of tempera- 
nients and by phrenology I arrive at liis charac- 
ter. His temperament was bilious, crossed by the 
melancholic. Had he been of the fii*st only — of 
that class whom the ancients n^siuT us arc the 
rulers of the world, he would have walked fr* m the 
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ghost to the bed-s'de of his ancle-father and cut his 
throat on the pillow ; tripped him, that his heels 
might kick at heaven. Between the conception and 
execation of his revenge the enterprise wonld not 
hare been sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
and so turned awry. There would have been no 
infirm vacillation ; his will and pui*pose would 
have been single ; his clear one-sided mind would 
have been equal to the comnKands imposed upon it ; 
he would have been a hero such as the world's 
heroes are, a Ctesar or an Alexander. 

"But Hamlet's intellect was complete and full; 
it scaled from cause to effect ; it was all-sided, mas- 
terly, bathed like the mountain-tops in perfect light. 
Yet with all this splendid development of that 
which was purely intellectual — with that full, broad 
high brow, somewhat weak at the base, but swell- 
ing upward from eyebrows and temples with the 
inverted lines of the pyramid— there was a deficiency 
of what I will call alloy ; for man is like gold, which 
in its purest state is consumed by the friction of 
use ; it must b^ hardened by some base alloy ere it 
can be adapted to work-day puqK)ses. In Ilamlct 
the man animal was weak ; the brain biilgc<l in 
its frontal lines, but the poll was flat ; the baser 
but active qualities, the motive forces, the bmin 
behind the ears, the man as distinguished fro!u 
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thcjntcllect in its bold, blind Rclf-aflsertion throngli 
obstinacy, tenacity, will, spirit of action — tlio:-c 
qnalitics which are supreme among Great Doers, 
who think clearly and well, perhnivt, but think 
only in grooves ntid straight lines — in all these 
things lay Hamlet's weakness. Upon a man who 
conld only think was enjoined a duty which could 
be performed alone by a man who could only act. 
Yet Hamlet was not exclnslTely intellectual — else 
his philosophy by some cold and ingenious logic 
would have opened doors for the escape of duty. 
His heart was warm and rich ; it oTcr-flowed with 
loTC, and urged the reluctant will to its sacred 
and filial purpose. Between the equipoise of im- 
pulse and philosophy he yacillated ; a purpose of 
rcTenge bom of the age, education, and the dark 
surroundings of example and precept, tugged at 
his heart one way ; while his philosophy, lighted 
by the lights of a century in advance, tugged at 
his henrt the other way. 

"Alas, for him and for all men who think too 
much I Melancholy is the air they breathe ; doubt 
sits like a ghoul upon their brains ; skepticism 
flings ite misty shadow ever on their path. Im- 
pulse alone is the god-like. Mysterious Nature! 
so often best for being lowliest I To her " 

I turned towards my listeners, and they were 
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uot I For during all this digreflsive revcrio. my 
gaze had been fixed alnitractodly on a carved lieml 
of marble on the mantel over mj grate. I started 
from the recumbent depths of mj easy-chair, bat 
the suspended cadence of my voice had startled 
them ; the cnrtaius rustled, and from the window 
recess they emerged — the fire4ight casting a glow 
of unusual warmth over the features of Maggie. 

'* There is a cherub in the clouds,'' I said ; " yon 
have looked for him." 

" Yes/' replied the artist ; and ho whistled. 

I turned, and my eyes sought pensively the ashes 
in the grate. " It is plain," I murmured ; " my phi- 
losophies will soon whistle about the corners of the 
room and nobody heed them. Afar off there is a 
cloud ; I feel its shadow grow ; I see, too well, that 
soon it will cast its gloom athwart my hearth, and 
silence, perhaps forever, my winter gossip.'^ 



XIV. 

The artist robs mv hearthstone of its winter blossom 
— Maggie and I in our parting chat — ^The lovers go 
forth into their future — Ike and I the abandoned and 
disconsolate — My winter fire is out. 
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XIV. 

IT 18 more than two weekly cycles since the artist 
crossed my threshold. But in that brief time 
swift growths have sprung up in the heart-soils 
around me. In Maggie there is expansion. Her 
eyes glisten ; her cheeks dapple as if the fingers of 
Aurora played with them ; smiles crop out upon her 
lips in harvest bonntifulness. I catch her at times 
before the mirror, new ribboned ; and more than all, 
when I talk, she does not, as before, sit at my feet 
with car i)ricked and eye wistful. She has seized 
upon my suggestion and studies art — over the 
shoulder of Reuben Dale. 

In the twilight glow of the fire, when the curtains 
were dropped but the candles uiilightcd, Maggie 
came alone and drew a low seat close to me. She 
was silent and a little sad — the sadness, however, as 
it seemed to me, of some complete and hopeful hap- 
piness. 

I placed my hand on her head. 

'* Well, Maggie, this is spring, and our winter fire 
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wili soon be out. Oar talk is fast rounding to its 
final period." 

" Sir/' said Maggie, and her voice was tremulous 
and low, '*yonr books, your friendship have done bo 
much for me I" 

" I have talked, Maggie, that is all — wildly and 
freely, I nmst coiifcKs. \ iiavo called up bhick spirit-H 
and grey ; your ear has been like the witches' cal- 
dron, into which I have cast odd ingredients. But 
out of sand, and loam, and clay the sun and the rain 
spin tine tissues, and weave them into a vast, all- 
beautiful robe of green for the iwiversal face of 
nature. So, Maggie, has your quickening nature 
ripened into good and noble growths some of the 
seed I have cast upon your heart. But tell me. 
Those ambitions, do they blaze now as before ?" 

** I do not know, sir. I think not — at least not 
always. I am more contented now." 

" Why ?" 

She blushed, then looked askance, and smOed. 

" I have followed your teachuig." 

'* Mine, Maggie, or the artist's?" 

" I mean to bo an artist," said she with great 
quickness. *' Mr. Dale will teach me. The oppor- 
tunity will be afforded, and if I have any genius h 
will appear." 

** There is an art older than the art of ])aintlng — 
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the first of nil arts. It dates back to Eden. 1 
think sometimes, Maggie, that you are an amatenr 
already.** 

" Renben says I am very apt.** 

She did not or would not understand me. 

** I believe him, Mag. It is an art in which girl- 
hood — afresh, green, timid girlliood — ^mnkes the no- 
blest adepts ; nil art that has been glorified in all 
ages, nnder all snns.** 

" I didn't mean that.** 

" Didn't mean what ?** 

No answer, and a long, eloquent panse. 

" Will you tell me, sir,** speaking at last, but very 
low, and hesitatingly, " will you tell me, sir, about 
Mr. Dale ? Do you like him ?** 

" He is a thief, Maggie." 

A spring upright, and a blazing eye. 

'' There was a flower growing on my hearth-fitohe. 
Its roots spread out, its leaves expanded under my 
care and nurture. Blossoms began to unfold upon 
its branches ; I was glad ; I bent over and watched 
for the flower which should reward me ; suddenly 
his hand stretched out and robbed me of all.** 

She sat down softly, and looked away. 

"Do not think that I repine, however. The 
flower will flourish better perhaps with him than 
with me. He is young — that is divine. He is the 

11 
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saiiimer san, and rich fruits will ripen beneath the 
glory of his beums, while my winter rays, oblique 
and chill, fail to warm the thing they shine apon. 
Still I am a dreamer, one that scales all possibilities ; 
and sometimes, inspired by this fireside flower, I have 
dreamed of age rolled back into youth — ^ivory on my 
temples, raven in my locks, and nectar in my veins — 
the dull, clogged, heavy blood of age transfused into 
the fiery currents of youth I" 

Maggie's head was averted and stilled into alar 
baster. The flickering, glow from the grate, ruddy 
and gay, played and danced upon her cheek, her 
ear, her shoulder — came and went as the blaxo from 
the coals leaped and wavered, lighting up the shad- 
ows in her curls, glancing into her eyes — ^bnt all 
unheeded. A stillness so profound came over us ! 
The clock ticked as if its steam were up, and it was 
off for a race with time ; the curtains hung motion- 
less against the panes ; the fire blazed in a hushed, 
watchful way ; the clock alone was noisy, and 
rushed along pell-mell with us into the future. 

Suddenly Maggie turned and put her two hands 
on my knee, and looked earnestly in my face. 

" Sir, tell me what you mean.'' 

''Tut, Maggie I I held a fireside masque — ^that 
was all. At midnight when churchyards yawn, 
and all the wild fancies, those gi|}8ies of the brain, 
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come out uimI dance their faiitiifitic revel through 
th<3 mazes of the imagination, I« gave caprice a 
l^rlcf holiday ; I coiyurcd up sweet possibilities ; I 
dreamed of plucking my fireside blossom and wear- 
ing it in my left button-hole. But I am sixty, 
you see, and you arc" 

" Seyentcen — that is, in May. But you are not 
sixty r 

"At least I have completed three cycles equal 

to yours. I have 8])oken dreams, only, Mag. It is 

Rweet to dream. Henceforth I shall have a new 

memory to cherish — that's all." 

" Then you forgive, you will sanction — ^that is " 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The artist broke in upon our talk. 

"Reuben," cried I, "you are false in act and 
false in tongue." 

"I defend myself, my guard is up. Thrust 
away," 

" Your philosophy is a cheat, false disciple I 
It proclaims the divinity which hedges in a man 
wlio has no wants, and in the very breath covets 
tt neighbor's goods." 

" Life and Nature are mine ; I did not covet — 
I claimed the gift demised by heaven. Such boons 
are clearly within the meaning of my philosophy. 
Property, as Proudhon says, is theft. That I di* 
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dain, but wealth like this (he faced to^vards Mag- 
gie) is the gift of Eden — ^the primal happiness." 

'' I would not trust your probity with my pocket 
change. I am robbed, it seems, and can get no justice." 

"The affinities alone are law-makers in a case 
like this — ^the jewel robbed elects to be stolen." 

** And I must burrow henceforth sadly and alone 
in the empty casket. Alas, I mourn for my de- 
serted hearth, for the capricious fancies that must 
bubble up and die unheeded. Forsaken the familiar 
places I the walks I the books I the fireside comer I 
the very air — ^forsaken is hapless Ike 1" 

Maggie ran and put two fingers upon my lips. 

Happy and llght-tongued were they both that 
night ; they prophesied, and looked into the here- 
after through rose-tints. The future was their grand 
cartoon, and on its ample spaces they limned mag- 
nificent dreams. 

" To-morrow," said the artist, " I go," 

"Whither?" 

"Town ward." 

" And Maggie ?" 

" Ah, dear sir," whispered Maggie, " this is the 
last of our Winter Nights." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 4c 

With my face against the pane I watched Richard 
and Maggie wend homeward in the light of the 
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moon. Thcj walked side by side, and hj the line 
of glittering sheen and bj the shadow, I conld trace 
his arm as it wound aboot her form — encircling, pro- 
tecting, usurping f 

" Come Prophecy," I muttered, " draw your hi^y 
augury, for see, the shadows fall behind them, and 
they walk forward into the light 1" 

I turned, for there was a shuffle and a snuffle in 
the room, and there, wedged in between the mantel 
colunm and the grate, stood poor Ike, his spread eyes 
as big and red as rising moons, his haur part on 
end and part matted down, and his lips curved 
downward in the disconsolate and pitiful lines of 
grief. 

"She's gone,'' he blubbered, and rubbed his 
knuckles into his eyes until they waxed bigger and 
redder than ever. 

Tlie room looked so drear that I drew my chair 
np to the grate. Ike snuffling and sidling, crept near 
me, as if by the magnetism of sympathy, and dropped 
on the floor at my feet. 

'^Ah, Ike I" said I, "we are the forsaken ones. 
We must put our two griefs together, and henceforth 
l»e sympathizing friends. What say you ?" 

He sobbed, and for a moment his grief threatened 
to be explosive. 

'* Strange conjunction," muttered I ; "by the 
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universal identity of human sentiment Ike and I 
meet upon the same plane of experience and 
feeling I" x 

Ike nestled close to mj feet and was still, the 
candles flickered dim, a chill crept through the air, a 
melancholy silence settled down heavily upon us both. 

The grate looked dead, and I thrust the poker down 
amid the coals — ^my winter Are was out ! 

This is spring. Nature, in its young greenness, Is 
as fresh as girlhood. 1'he air is fragrant, and the 
orchards are gay with apple blossoms. 1 am busy 
for the nonce iii my garden — training my vines, 
propping my nurselings, earthing my plants, and 
watching with eager interest the rapid evolvementg 
of nature's great drama. TIow the subten*anoan 
forces are at work ; how the juices course, the bods 
burst, the leaves unfold, the roots sprout, until out 
of this grand laboratory, the earth, spring myriad 
forms of beauty. 

Spring is almost as much a new birth to me as it 
is to nature. I rejoice in it as a mother rejoices in 
her latest born. 1 watch the green as it deepens on 
the slojies, and the buds as they swell and expand. 
Shady Side, so long unfrequented, becomes my hannt 
again. The music of the flowing stream, so long 
locked in icy silence, begins once more to ripple itg 
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anbrokcQ song ; and as the season advances, soon do 
I hear the clashing leaves, swept by the summer 
winds, rising and falling in melodions ntterance. I 
watch the tree-tops as they spread out and wave 
their green awnuigs, and note the shadows daily 
growing denser and richer, imtil a sammer fullness 
rests upon all. 

Then the rod, the poem, the noonday reverie ; 
then, while stretched under green boughs, come 
dreams of the past ; down through a long vista come 
Beatrice, and Maggie, and all memories ; then 
imagination is a camerarobscura, peopled by shadowt 
cast from the teeming past. 
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From th€ Motion TravolUr, 

** Nothing hM been left undone to render the edition as perfect m 
art, enterprise, and liberal expenditure can render II. The typography 
Is of the most elegant description. The paper Is of the Tery first class 
of that manufactare, strong, clean, and smooth as the palm of a lady's 
hand. The binding Is at once durable and beautiful. The else Is the 
crown octavo, unlrersally allowed to be the best both for convenience 
and preservation. Tlie Illustrations, which will be five hundred In 
number, will all be designed by that consummate genius, F. O. 0. Dar^ 
ley, who will be thoroughly at home on the pages of Cooper. Sixty* 
four of the Illustrations will be on steel, engraved by the Smilles, 
Alfred Jones, Delnoce, Burt, GIrsh, Phllllbrown, Andrews, Pease, and 
Schoir. Those on wood will be the work of leading artists, among 
whom are Edmonds, Whitney, the Orrs, Bobbett, and Anthony. Thus 
much for the externals of the volumes. In other respects they will 
be found equally worthy of the attention of the public. Each 
volume will contain the last corrections of the author, and will 
on that account alone present an unrivalled claim to superiority over 

any other edition We venture to predict that this edlUon 

of Oooper will be eminently successful, that It will find Its way Into the 
hands of every person of taste, and that no library, public or private, 
can afford to be without It.*' 

From ths Philadelphia Prou. 

** This new edition of Oooper will probably have as large a sale as 
any series of volumes ever published In this country. It Is emphatically 
one of the most splendid collections ever issued — equalled only by the 
embellished Abbotsford edition of Scott's Novels, which Is too bulky In 
sise and delicate In adornment for dally use. On the contrary, thi$ 
Cooper is equally adapted for the parlor and the library." 
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** Hm aljU and flobh of Um work art MMh m to oMko It • .,^ 

ttmonlal to tho genius of the moot fudnatlof of all oar Dallre wnten, 
and It should receire the support aod approval of the ▲merlean p«b- 
Ik.** 

From tM4 If. Y. Ftmting i*oaL 

**11ie execution of the Tolume b In all respeets worthy of the 
genius of the author whose work It perpetuates, and cannot fail to re- 
new the Interest that has for so long a time made the name of Coopci- 
one of Ute most pronilncnt In Ainerlcnn literature. Tlie deiigiM 
by Uarlcy are not only cxccttte<l In Uie best style of tliat emlneui 
artist, but are as original In conoeptlon as ta the talo whose inddenta 
they delineate. The Illustration of this series of novels has long been 
a ffsToriie Idea with Darley, and we can dIscoTer, not only In the two 
sketches of Leather-Stocking, which grace the present Tolnme, but lu 
several others that have been shown to us, the love of the subject 
which the artist has brought to his labor. Hoiceforth the reputation ol 
Dariey wlU be associated with hb Illustrations of Coop«>, and no edlt.on 
will be considered complete without them." 

From the RocheUsr Union and Adpertiter. 

** A GasAT Ambkican EMTcapaiMc— SpLBiDin BDrriOH op Coopca's 
NovvLa.— It fell to sn American publishing house to bring out the first 
really besutlful Illustrated eJition of Scot t*s Nor eb, and however 
much we felt bound and pleased to commend an enterprise so cre<1U- 
able, we full that our own great noi-eUst, Cooper, speaking for bb 
country, deserved a like remembrance. lib works have done as 
much to perpetuate the memory of revolutionary herobm, pioneer en- 
terprse, and naval gallnntry In onr people, as all the hittory ever 
written. The tales of Leather-Stocking, the noble hero of five of h^ 
noveb, the story of *' The Wept of Wbh-ton-Wbh,** are vivid pictures 
of pioneer life, when civilisation was contending sgalnst the savage 
possessors of thb cunlineut. '* Tho Spy ** and ** Lionel Lincoln ** are 
tales of the Revolution, which cannot be read too much. The 
*' Pilot," '* Red Royer,** and *' Water Witch," are charming sea tales, 
and Illustrate the gallantry of our early seamen. We are happy to 
see It announced that hb works have not been forgotten, and that an 
edition of these noveb will soon begin to appear from an American 
press that will excel anything of the kind ever bsoed in tlib or any 
other country.'* 

Fi-om the Boeton Tranecripi. 

*' Thb new and beautiful edition of Cooper, has received Its crowning 
distinction from the vigorous skillful, and we must add. aytnputketM 
penoil of F. 0. 0. Darley. lib drawings are universally admired for 
llieir expression, correctness and beauty; but In these Illustrations of 
Cooper, he seems to have found hb most cougenial sfdiere. No deslgna 
executed In this eountry can compare with them for masterly flnbh and 
effect, lib genius b akin to Cooper's in a certain fsdle energy ; he 
oatches the very spirit of the novelbt*8 scenes and diaracters.** 
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